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CHAPTER  VII.  —  A  THIRD  IN  THE  PLOT. 

U'VEN  Pauline’s  stoical  calmness  was 
iJ  not  proof  against  the  announce* 
ment  which  she  had  just  heard  from 
Martin  Gurwood.  She  staggered  back, 
staring  wildly  at  him,  and  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head,  as  though  doubting 
the  evidence  of  her  senses.  Martin, 
thinking  she  was  about  to  fall,  proffered 
his  arm :  she  put  it  aside  gently. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said.  “  I  shall  be 
very  well  presently.  The  shock  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much  fur  me :  to  have  one’s 
faith  in  such  a  man’s  character  rudely 
shaken  is  —  But  I  will  not  add  to  your 
distress.  Monsieur  Martin,  by  any  ob¬ 
servations  of  mine.  You  are  going  this 
way  ?  Then  let  us  walk  together.  Af¬ 
ter  a  little  reflection,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  full  nature  of 
the  disclosure  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  make  to  me.” 

Martin  bowed.  And  they  set  off 
walking  towards  the  village,  both  si¬ 
lent,  and  buried  in  their  own  thoughts. 

Pauline  had,  indeed,  need  for  a  little 
quiet,  in  which  she  might  turn  over  in 
her  mind  the  news  which  she  had  just 
heard,  and  calculate  its  bearing  on  her 
future.  Mr.  Calverley,  under  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  Claxton,  was  living  with 
this  woman  at  Hendon ;  and,  of  course, 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
when  he  pretended  that  he  was  away 
on  business,  inspecting  the  ironworks 
in  the  North.  Pauline  saw  that  at 
once,  and  half  smiled  as  she  al¬ 
lowed  to  herself  that  Mrs.  Calverley’s 
hatred  of  the  Swartmoor  Ironworks 
was  not  without  cause.  And  as  for  the 
reverend’s  story  that  the  woman  had 
been  betrayed  by  a  false  marriage  — 
bah  I  that  was  to  be  taken  for  what  it 
was  worth. 

What  a  strange  old  man,  this  Calver¬ 
ley  I  How  nise,  how  cunning  I  He  had 
deceived  even  her.  So  quiet,  and  staid, 
and  long-sufiering,  as  he  seemed.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  understand  now  why  Mr. 
Claxton  had  never  been  formally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  household  at  Great  Wal¬ 
pole  Street.  She  was  —  stay  though  I 
the  link  connecting  her  with  Tom  Dur¬ 
ham  :  that  was  still  wanting,  and  must 
be  found.  Could  the  reverend  help  her 
to  it  ?  She  would  try ! 


**  Tell  me,  Monsieur  Miirtin  :  is  this 
the  first  time  you  have  seen  this  poor 
creature  who  has  been  so  cruelly  de¬ 
ceived  ?  ” 

When  Martin  Gurwood  raised  his 
face,  his  cheeks  were  flushed  at  the  im¬ 
putation  which  he  conceived  Pauline’s 
question  to  convey.  “  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  seen  the  lady,”  he  said 
in  a  CTave  tone ;  “  and  it  is  only  lately 
that  Ihave  known  of  her  existence.” 

“  Indeed  I  ”  said  Pauline.  “  And  from 
whom  did  lyou  hear  of  her  existence  ? 
not  from  Madame  Calverley !  ” 

“  Good  heavens,  no  1  ”  cried  Martin. 
“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  that  my  mother 
should  know  nothing  of  this  sad  af¬ 
fair.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Pauline,  looking  at 
him  narrowly :  “  I  perfectljr  agree  with 
you.  Then,  from  whom  did  you  have 
the  information  ?  You  will  pardon  me, 
Monsieur  Martin,”  she  added,  in  a  soft 
voice ;  “  but  I  take  such  interest  in  this 
sad  affair.” 

“  From  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  doctor  re¬ 
siding  in  this  village.  He  happened  to 
be  with  Dr.  Haugnton  when  tne  body 
was  found,  and  recognized  it  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  as 
Mr.  Claxton.” 

*•  Oh,  indeed  1  how  sadly  interest¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  “  This  reverend  knows 
nothing  about  this  pale-faced  woman,” 
she  thought  to  herself,  “and  cannot 
help  me  in  any  way  respecting  her. 
Why  my  husband  left  me,  where  he  is 
now,  —  that  tormenting  mystery  of  my 
life,  —  is  still  —  save  that  I  know  that  he 
and  this  woman  are  not  now  together  — 
as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  That 
knowledge  is,  however,  a  pioint  gained ; 
and,  possessed  as  I  am  of  this  secret,  I 
think  I  shall  be  enabled,  not  merely  to 

E revent  their  coming  together  again, 
ut  to  have  my  revenge  on  her  for  what 
she  has  done  already.  And  now  let  us 
see  how  the  land  lies,  and  how  this 
reverend  intends  to  proceed  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  His  plumes  were  rather  ruflSed,  I 
thought,  just  now.  I  must  set  them 
straight  again.” 

She  turned  to  Martin  Gurwood,  who, 
with  his  eyes  still  downcast,  was  strid¬ 
ing  by  her  side,  and  said,  “  I  have  been 
thinking  over  what  you  told  me.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Martin,  and  1  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  a  sadder  story.  Ah  t 
Monsieur  Martin,  it  is  lucky  that  it  is 
into  your  hands  that  this  poor  young 
woman  has  fallen,  —  you,  whose  life  has 
been  so  pure  and  blameless  ”  — 


“  Madame  Du  Tertre,”  he  interrupted 
hurriedly,  “  I  must  beg  of  you  ” — 

“  I  repeat.  Monsieur  Marlin,  you, 
whose  life  has  been  so  pure  and  blame¬ 
less  —  have  I  not  heard  of  it  from  your 
mother  ?  have  I  not  watched  it  for  some 
time  myself?  —  can  feel  true  Christian 
pity  for  this  girl  so  cruelly  betrayed. 
You  are  right,  too,  in  keeping  the 
mere  fact  of  her  existence  secret 
from  Madame  Calverley.  She  would 
be  furious,  that  good  lady;  and  not 
without  cause.  She  would  be  furious ; 
and  when  she  is  furious  she  loses 
her  head,  and  would  bring  trouble 
and  scandal  upon  the  family.  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  been  thinking  about 
during  our  walk.  Monsieur  Martin  ?  I 
have  been  thinking  that  you  will  re¬ 
quire  my  assistance  in  this  matter.” 

“  Your  assistance,  Madame  Du 
Tertre  V  ” 

“  Mine,  Monsieur  Martin.  You,  who 
can  see  things  so  clearly,  will  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  told  that  I  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  Madame  Calverley :  that  in¬ 
fluence  shall  be  exercised  in  your  be¬ 
half.  I  will  enter  into  a  compact  with 
you  to  help  you  in  aiding  this  unhappy 
woman,  of  whom  you  UAe  so  compas¬ 
sionate  a  view  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  provided  that  you  do  not  inters 
fere  with  any  plans  of  mine  as  regards 
your  mother.” 

“I — I  must  first  know  what  those 
plans  are,  before  I  can  agree  to  your 

Eroposition,  madame,”  said  Martin  with 
esitation. 

“  Are  yon  in  a  position  to  make 
terms  ?  ”  asked  Pauline  with  a  short, 
hard  laugh.  “  I  do  not  know  myself 
what  those  plans  are  at  present,  —  noth¬ 
ing  to  hurt  you  or  any  one,  you  may  be 
sure ;  but  you  see  I  am  in  possession  of 
your  secret,  and  can  work  for  or  against 
you  as  1  choose.  There  I  don’t  look  so 
scared.  Monsieur  Martin.  I  meant  no 
harm.  You  will  find  me  a  trusty  ally ; 
a  woman  can  do  more  in  these  cases 
than  any  man,  however  well-inten¬ 
tioned  ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  keep  the 
truth  of  her  real  position  from  this  poor 
creature  for  a  time.  And  whenever  it 
must  be  told,  yon  may  depend  upon  it 
I  should  break  it  to  her  better  than  you 
would.” 

Martin  glanced  hurriedly  at  her  as  he 
comprehended  the  full  force  of  what  she 
said, — as  the  exact  position  in  which  they 
stood  to  each  other  dawned  upon  him. 
He  had  been  taken  unawares,  when  his 
nervous  system,  always  highly  strung, 

I  was  at  its  extreme  point  of  tension  afrer 
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the  interview  with  Alice ;  and,  scarce 
thinking  what  he  was  saying,  he  blurted 
out  the  secret  which  should  never  have 
passed  his  lips,  and  the  revelation  of 
which  involved  such  dire  consequences. 
What  would  Humphrey  Statbam  say 
when  he  knew  what  had  happened,  as 
know  it  he  must  ?  He,  cool,  far-seeing, 
and  methodical,  would  be  sure  to  re- 

E roach  his  triend  with  having  acted  on 
eadstrong  im[>ulse.  Martin  blamed 
his  own  rashness ;  but  what  was  said 
could  not  he  unsaid.  Madame  Du  Ter- 
tre,  as  she  had  remarked,  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  facts ;  and  the  only  way  to 
treat  her  now  was  to  make  her  a  friend 
instead  of  an  enemy,  and  to  give  in  to 
her  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
plan  already  laid  down.  Her  tendency 
was  at  present  undoubtedly  amiable, 
Martin  th  uight,  and  it  was  best  to  en¬ 
courage  that  spirit.  He  knew  that,  in 
her  assertion  of  her  power  over  Mrs. 
Cal verley  she  spoke  truth ;  and  it  was  all- 
mportant  that  that  power  should  be  ex- 
erciseil  in  their  favor.  His  mother  was 
splenetic  and  stubborn  :  once  raised  to 
a  sense  of  her  injuries,  she  would  leave 
nothin';  undone  to  sweep  this  wreb  hed 
woman  from  her  path,  and  to  crush  her 
altogether.  For  Alice’s  sake,  it  was 
most  important  that  the  knowledge  of 
her  real  position  should  be  withheld 
from  her  as  long  as  possible,  and  that, 
when  the  announcement  had  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  with  due  deli¬ 
cacy.  He  had  been  wrong  in  taking 
a  ly  outsider  into  his  confidence ;  but,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  it  was  clear 
that  M  idame  Du  Tertre  should  be  won 
over  to  their  side,  and  treated  with  the  re¬ 
spect  which  she  seemed  inclined  to  exact. 

So,  his  mind  being  filled  with  these 
thoughts,  Martin  Gurwood  turned  to 
her  and  said,  “  You  are  perfectly  right, 
Madame  Du  Tertre :  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  will  be  most  valuable  to  me ;  and 
as  to  the  terms  which  you  propose,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  accept  them,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  rectitude  of  the  principles 
by  which  _vou  are  governed.” 

Recollecting  his  warlike  declaration 
at  the  commencement  of  their  intei^ 
view,  Pauline  was  more  than  half  in¬ 
clined  to  smile  at  this  utterance  ;  but 
she  cheeked  herself,  and  said,  “  Then  it 
is  understood.  Monsieur  Martin,  that 
our  alliance  commences  from  this  mo¬ 
ment.  To  prove  my  interest  in  it,  1 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  immediate  steps  you  propose  tak¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  this  poor  laily. 
Much  will  depend  upon  your  present 
action  :  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  it  is.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Martin,  ratlier  taken 
aback  by  her  prompt  decision,  “  the 
fact  is,  that  you  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  exert  your  powers  of  diplomacy 
at  once.” 

“  Such  powers,”  said  Pauline,  “  un¬ 
less  ready  on  an  emergency,  are  but 
little  worth.  This  poor  creature  does 
not  know  her  position  :  under  what  cir- 
rnmstances  have  you  left  her  ?  ” 

I  had  a  long  and  most  heart-rend- 
ing  interview  with  her,”  said  Martin, 
“  part  of  which  it  appears  you  saw.  I 


had  to  break  to  her  that  the  man  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  her  husband,  and 
whom  sne  loved  with  all  the  strength 
and  fidelity  of  her  girlish  nature,  was 
dead :  that  was  enough  for  once.  I 
had  not  the  heart,  I  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  even,  to  tell  her  that  he  was  not  her 
husband,  but  her  betrayer,  —  a  being 
whose  memory  should  loathed  and 
abhorred,  rather  than  worshipped.” 

“  There  was  no  necessity  tor  that  just 
now,”  said  Pauline :  “  that  announce¬ 
ment  can  be  made  later  on,  and  then 
can  be  made  more  quietly  and  deli¬ 
cately.  What  else  did  you  say  V  ” 

“  I  told  her  when  I  left  her  that  I 
would  return  and  take  her  to  London 
to-night.” 

“  To  London  I  To  what  part  of  Lon¬ 
don  ?  ” 

“  To  Mrs.  Calverley’s  house,  where  I 
was  compelled  to  tell  her  her  hus¬ 
band’s  body  was  lying.  Of  course  she 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Calverley  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s  partner,  and  with  this  explana¬ 
tion  she  seemed  content.” 

“  Ah  !  poor  creature,”  cried  Pauline  : 
“  she  does  not  know,  then,  that  the  body 
has  alretuly  been  buried  V  ” 

“  No :  I  did  not  tell  her  that ;  and  for¬ 
tunately  she  did  not  ask  me  the  date  of 
the  death.” 

And  when  you  made  this  promise, 
may  1  ask  what  plan  was  in  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  My  idea  was,”  said  Martin,  blush¬ 
ing  somewhat  as  the  vagueness  of  this 
same  idea  dawned  upon  liim,  “  my  idea 
was,  to  go  to  a  friend  of  mine,  named 
Statham,  a  very  clever  man,  kind- 
hearted,  and  with  a  vast  knowledge  of 
the  world,  who  has  already  helped  me 
in  this  business,  and,  indeed,  has  seen 
Mrs.  —  the  young  woman,  I  mean, 
and  first  gave  me  the  notion  that  she 
was  not  what  one  might  imagine  she 
would  have  been.” 

‘•  Oh.  indeed  I  ”  said  Pauline,  eying 
him  closely.  “  This  Mr.  Shatham  has 
sben  the  poor  lady,  and  finds  her  thus  ?  ” 

“  Exactly,”  replied  Martin.  “  Well, 
I  thought  I  would  go  to  Statham,  and 
tell  him  what  I  had  done,  and  <^et  him 
to  come  down  with  me  here  this  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  then  I  thought  that  between 
us  lx)th,  we  might  tell  her  —  tell  her  — 
all  1  ” 

“  I  can  imagine  how  much  of  the 
narration  would  fall  to  Mr.  Statham’s 
share,”  said  Pauline  with  a  quiet  smile. 
“  Now,  I  don’t  know  Mr.  Statham,  and 
cannot  therefore  judge  of  his  method 
of  treating  the  subjec. :  but  I  tliink  I 
have  a  better  plan  to  profwse  ;  and,  as  it 
is  one  in  which  I  assign  the  principal 
part  to  myself,  I  am  perhaps  qualined 
to  speak  about  it.” 

“I  am  sure,”  said  Martin,  jumping  at 
the  idea  of  any  relief  for  himself  or  his 
friend,  “  that  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
enter  into  it,  provided,  of  course,  that  it 
is  consonant,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  with 
our  idea  of  sparing  Mrs.  —  this  lady’s 
feelings  as  much  as  possible.” 

“  For  that,”  said  Pauline,  “you  may 
depend  upon  me,  understanding  that  is 
the  mainspring  of  my  motive  in  offer¬ 
ing  my  services  to  you.  As  1  have 
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told  you  before,  in  such  matters  as 
these  a  woman’s  delicacy  is,  of  course, 
required ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  more  with  her 
than  Mr.  Statham,  even  with  all  the 
honesty  and  a.stuteness  for  which  you 
give  him  credit.  My  idea  is,  that  you 
should  not  return  to  this  place.  Your 
natural  candor  and  strai'ghtforwardness 
prevent  your  beins  much  of  a  ciploma- 
tist.  Monsieur  Martin ;  and  it  is  due  to 
your  sacred  office  that  you  should  be 
mixed  up  as  little  as  possible  in  an  af¬ 
fair  of  this  kind.  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  the  successful  commencement 
of  the  work  is  due  to  your  kindness 
and  consideration ;  but  I  think  its  carry¬ 
ing  out  should  now  be  left  to  other 
hands.” 

“  And  those  hands  are  ?  ” 

“  For  the  present,  mine.  Instead  of 
j’our  going  to  Rose  Cottage  this  even¬ 
ing,  as  you  have  arranged,  I  propose 
you  should  send  me  as  your  representa¬ 
tive.” 

“  But  you  are  not  known  to  this  poor 
girl :  she  will  refuse  to  see  you.” 

“Not  if  1  bring  proper  credentials 
from  you,  —  a  letter,  lor  instance.” 

“  A  lett.er :  to  what  effect  ?  ” 

“  Telling  her  that  you  are  unable  to 
come,  and  that  you  have  sent  me  in 
your  place.” 

“In  my  place,”  repeated  Martin. 
“  But,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  I  had 
arranged  with  her  that  she  should  go  to 
London  with  me.” 

“  Tliat  arrangement  can  continue: 
only  the  letter  should  say  that  she 
could  go  with  me,  instead  of  with  you.” 

“  And  what  on  earth  will  you  do 
with  her  when  you  get  her  to  town  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  intend  taking  her  to  town 
at  all.” 

“  My  dear  Madame  Du  Tertre,”  said 
Martin,  lo<)king  up  with  a  shade  of  an¬ 
noyance  in  his  tace,  “  we  are  evidently 
playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  explain  yourself  to  me.” 

“  My  dear  Monsieur  Martin,  as  I 
told  you  before,  you  are  too  honest  and 
straightforward,  not  merely  to  practise 
diplomacy,  but,  as  I  find  now,  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  Armed  with  this  letter 
trom  you,  I  shall  go  and  see  this  young 
lady :  she  will  be  most  anxious  to 
start  off'  at  once  with  me ;  and  I  »hall 
make  no  opposition.  On  the  contrary, 
I  shall  express  my  extreme  readiness, 
but  shall  suggest,  that,  as  she  is  weak 
and  unnerved  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
she  ha<l  better  take  some  restorative. 
Now,  among  other  odd  varieties  in  my 
life,  I  have  been  a  gnrde-malade ;  and  1 
know  quite  sufficient  of  medicine  to 
enable  me  to  administer  to  our  young 
fnend,  with  perfect  safety,  and  without 
the  remotest  chance  of  doing  her  any 
harm,  a  draught,  which,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  restorative,  will  be  a  powerful 
soporific.” 

“  Soporific  1  ”  cried  Martin,  aghast. 

“  How  wrong  of  me  to  have  used  that 
word  1  ”  said  Pauline,  who  could  not  re- 
fi’ain  from  smiling  at  the  horror-struck 
expression  of  his  face :  “  it  fills  your 
mind  with  thoughts  of  castles  and 
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ipectreii,  and  bleeding  nuns ;  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  language  of  romance.  T 
ihoulil  have  said  an  anodyne,  which 
means  exactly  the  same  thing,  but,  bein^ 
a  medical  term,  is  more  proper  for  use.” 

“  Well,  but,”  said  Martin,  very  little 
relieved  by  the  explanation,  “  the  etfect 
will  be  still  the  same.  This  draught  — 
by  whatever  name  you  may  choose  to 
call  it  —  which  you  propose  to  give  her 
will  send  her  into  a  deep  sleep.” 

“  Unquestionably  1  ” 

“  And  what  is  the  object  of  that  ?  ” 

“  The  object  of  that,”  cried  Pauline, 
hetfinning  to  lose  patience,  “  the  object 
of  that,  my  dear  sir,  is  to  prevent  this 
lady  from  leaving  her  house,  —  to  give 
us  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  turn  ourselves  round  in, 
and  see  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

“I  do  not  like  it,  I  confess,”  said 
Martin,  hesitating  :  “  it  appears  to  me  a 
strong  proceeding.” 

“  My  good  Monsieur  Martin,  is  not 
the  whole  aff.iir  one  which  necessitates 
a  strong  proceeding,  as  you  call  it  ? 
The  matter  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus  : 
You  have  told  this  young  woman  that 
her  husband’s  body  is  lying  at  the  house 
in  Great  Walpole  Street ;  you  have 
promised  that  you  will  take  her  there 
tliis  evening.  If  you  do  not  arrive  at 
the  time  appointed,  she  will  become 
auspicious,  and  go  off  by  herself,  with 
what  result  we  can  imagine.  If  you  go 
there,  and  decline  to  take  her,  making 
what  excuse  may  occur  to  you,  she,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  had  enough  of  such  ex¬ 
cuses  already,  will  go  off  just  the  same, 
—  she  knows  the  address,  —  with  the 
same  result.  Suppose  you  go  there 
determined  to  reveal  the  truth :  sup¬ 
pose  you  tell  her  that  the  man  whom 
she  worshipped  was  a  villain ;  that  his 
n.nne  was  not  Claxton,  but  Calverley ; 
and  that  she  was  not  his  wife, —  wh  at  do 
you  arrive  at  ?  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  at  exactly  the  same  result. 
There  is  a  dreadful  scene  :  she  refuses 
to  believe  any  thing  you  say ;  she  in¬ 
sists  uiwn  going  oft’  to  Mrs.  Calverley ; 
and  there  is,  to  use  your  charming 
English  expression,  all  the  fat  in  the 
fire !  You  will  not  accuse  me  of  exag¬ 
geration,  Monsieur  Martin.  I  am  repre¬ 
senting  things  exactly  as  tliey  will  hap¬ 
pen,  am  I  not  V  ” 

“  UiK)n  my  word,  I  believe  you  are,” 
sud  Mariiu  Gurwood,  “  It  is  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  state  of  affairs,  —  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  what  we 
are  to  do,” 

“Wait,”  said  P.auline,  “until  you 
have  heard  the  result  of  my  proposi- 
•tion,  which  you  condemned  so  quickly 
as  dangerous.  And  first,  as  to  the  dan¬ 
ger;  I  will  guarantee  that  she  8h.all 
not  suffer  in  the  smallest  degree ;  but 
even  if  you  thought  the  effects  of  the 
draught  were  strong,  and  it  were  neces- 
•ary  to  call  in  Dr.  Broadbent,  we  need 
not  object  to  that,  as  he  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  not  to  betray  us.  If  I  am  allowed 
to  have  my  own  way,  I  shall  so  regulate 
the  strength  of  the  draught  that  she 
does  not  return  wholly  and  entirely  to 
consciousness  until  after  forty-eight 
hoort:  then  the  story  c  m  be  told  to 


her  of  the  sudden  manner  in  which  she 
was  seized  by  illness ;  and  she  can  be 
informed,  that,  while  she  was  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  the  funeral  had 
taken  place.  There  is  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  these  circumstances,  which 
are  simple  and  coherent ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  her  suspicions 
will  be  aroused.” 

But,  though  perhaps  with  less  hesita¬ 
tion  than  lietbre,  Martin  Gurwooil  still 
shook  his  head.  “  I  do  not  like  it,”  he 
said :  “  it  is  such  an  underhand  pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

“  What  have  all  your  proceedings 
been  since  you  first  found  the  position 
in  which  you  were  placed  with  regard 
to  this  wom.in  ?  ”  asked  Pauline.  “  This 
is  one  of  those  matters  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  treat  by  ordinary  means. 
B.ih  1  Monsieur  Martin :  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this  childishness  I  Will  the 
plan  which  1  propose  get  you  out  of  the 
mess  in  which  you  are  involved  ?  ” 

“  Yes  —  it  seems  so  —  I  should  think 
so  ”  — 

“  Then  leave  it  to  me  to  carry  out.” 

“  I  think  1  had  better  consult  Mr. 
Statham  in  the  matter,  Madame  Du 
Tertre,  if  you  have  no  objection,”  said 
Martin.  “  You  see,  I  have  taken  his 
advice  already  —  and  could  see  more  ” — 

“  My  good  monsieur,”  said  Pauline 
impatiently,  “  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  consulting  Mr.  Statham,  or  any 
one,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  do  you 
see  that  time  presses  ?  We  are  already 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it  is  this  evening 
that  action  must  be  taken.  1  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  Mr.  Statham  can  im¬ 
prove  upon  my  proposition.” 

“  No,”  said  Martin,  “  I  do  not  know 
that  he  could.”  Ills  yielding  nature 
was  no  match  for  this  woman’s  deter¬ 
mination.  “  Then  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is,  I  suppose,  to  get  back  to  Lon¬ 
don  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Pauline  with  a  smile ; 

“  but  I  must  trouble  you  to  take  me 
with  you.  I  have  sent  away  my  cab¬ 
man  ;  and  I  must  see  Mrs.  Calverley, 
and  make  up  some  story  to  account  to 
her  for  the  two  or  three  days  during 
which  I  must  necessarily  be  absent 
from  her.  Ah,  Monsieur  Martin,  what 
a  world  of  deceit  it  is  I  ” 

“  Did  you  say  that  you  were  coming 
back  in  my  cab,  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 
said  Martin,  looking  rather  blank. 

“  Y'es,”  she  said  with  a  laugh :  “  I 
must.  I  have  no  other  means  of  get¬ 
ting  back  to  town.  But  don’t  fear. 
Monsieur  Martin.  I  will  bring  no  dis¬ 
grace  upon  you :  you  shall  set  me 
down  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  outskirts 
of  town,  and  I  will  go  to  Great  Wal¬ 
pole  Street  by  myself.  When  you  get 
there,  you  must  write  me  the  letter  to 
this  poor  girl :  yon  can  give  it  to  me 
as  I  come  down  stairs  after  my  expla¬ 
nation  with  Mrs.  Calverley.” 

M’ben  M.adame  Du  Tertre  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  in  Great  Wal¬ 
pole  Street,  she  saw  from  the  expression 
of  Mrs.  Calverley’s  face  that  that 
sainted  woman  was  considerably  out  of 
temper.  Mrs.  Calverley  kept  her  eyes 


rigidly  fixed  on  her  work,  and  took  no 
notice  of  Pauline’s  entrance. 

“  Ah,  behold  a  pleasant  woman  I  ” 
muttered  the  French  woman  between 
her  teeth.  “  It  is  well  that  I  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  for  the  position  here  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant  one,  and  is  sufficiently 
hardly  earned.  And  how  are  you  this 
evening,  my  kind  friend  ?  ”  she  said  at 
last,  gliding  into  a  chair  by  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley’s  side. 

“  If  you  call  me  your  kind  friend,  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  return  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Madame  Du  Tertre,”  hissed  Mrs. 
Calverley  spitefully.  “  I  thought  the 
arrangement  between  us  was,  that  you 
were  to  be  my  companion,  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  cheer  me  up  with  some  of  the 
liveliness  of  your  nation :  at  least,  I 
know  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  when  he  made  the  engagement ; 
and,  instead  of  that,  here  I  nave  been 
left  by  myself  the  whole  day,  without 
one  creature  to  come  and  say  a  word  to 
me.” 

“  Ah  1  my  kind  friend,”  said  Pau¬ 
line  —  “  for  so  you  have  always  proved 
yourself  to  me  —  it  is  only  in  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  I  would  ask  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  your  side.  My  poor  cousin, 
she  that  I  spoke  about  to  you,  is  lying 
ill  at  a  poor  lodging.  She  has  no  friend 
in  this  wide  London,  —  does  not  know 
one  creature  besides  myself;  she  has  no 
money ;  she  cannot  speak  your  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  utterly  helpless.  I  am 
the  sole  person  on  whom  she  can  rely. 

I  have  been  with  her  all  day  :  it  is 
from  my  hand  alone  that  she  will  take 
her  medicine  and  her  drink;  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for 
yet  a  little  while  longer,  until  she  has 
reached  the  crisis  of  her  malady.” 

“  It  is  nothing  catching,  I  hope  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Calverley,  pulling  her  skirts 
close  around  her. 

“  Ah,  no  1  she  is  poitrinaire,  —  con¬ 
sumptive,  as  you  call  it.  I  have  been 
taking  to  her  about  you,  telling  her 
how  nobly  you  have  borne  your  present 
sorrow ;  ami  she  is  interested  about  you, 
my  dear  friend.  She  asked  permission, 
when  she  recovers,  to  come  and  see  you.” 

The  co:irse  compliment  acted  as  was 
intended ;  and  Pauline  received  Mrs. 
C  ilverlej’s  gracious  permission  to  ab¬ 
sent  herself  for  as  long  as  was  requisite. 

As  she  came  down  the  stairs,  she  saw 
Martin  Gurwood  standing  at  the  study- 
door.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  placed  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Claxton  into  her  hands. 

Then  Pauline  went  to  her  bedroom ; 
and,  descending  thefefrom  with  a  small 
bag  in  her  hand,  hailed  a  hansom,  and 
for  a  second  time  tliat  day  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hendon. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  Alice, 
long  since  attired  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  waiting  eagerly  for  Martin 
Gurwood,  saw  a  woman  alight  at  her 
door.  Little  Bell,  who  had  been  play¬ 
ing  about  ill  the  garden,  saw  her  too ; 
and,  running  up  to  Alice,  cried,  “  O 
mamma  1  you  recollect  what  I  told  you 
about  tlie  dark  lady  ?  She  has  come 
agaiu.  Here  she  is  at  the  gate.” 
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“  High  on  a  irorgeoas  Mat,  that  far  outshone 
Ilcnlej’s  nit  tub,  or  Flocknoe’s  Irish  throne, 

Or  that  where  on  her  Curlls  the  public  pours, 

All  liounteous,  fragrant  grains,  and  golden  showers. 

Great  Cibber  sat  The  proud,  Parnassian  sneer. 

The  conscious  simper,  ana  the  jealous  leer. 

Mix  in  his  lock :  aJl  eyes  direct  their  rays 
On  him  ;  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze. 

His  peers  shine  round  him  with  reflected  grace, 

New-edge  their  dulness,  and  new-bronze  their  face. 

8o  from  the  sun’s  broad  beam,  in  shallow  urns. 

Heaven’s  twinkling  sparks  draw  light,  and  mint  their  horns.” 

The  [Mmciad,  Book  ii.  t.  1-13. 

Were  it  not  for  Pope’s  great,  but  savage  and  unjust,  sa¬ 
tire,  and  for  a  certain  version  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Richard 
the  Third,”  well  known  to  old  plajrgoers,  even  the  very 
name  of  the  once  famous  Colley  Cibber  would  be  almost 
tinknown  to  the  general  reader.  Thus  are  the  words,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  personally  verified : 
”  Tlie  very  lines  you  have  so  sharply  pointed  to  destroy 
them  ”  (the  authors  gibbeted  in  the  “  Dunciad  ”)  “  will 
now  remain  but  so  many  of  their  epitaphs  to  transmit  their 
names  to  posterity ;  which  probably,  too,  they  may  think  a 
more  eligible  fate  than  that  of  being  totally  forgotten.” 
But  Cibber  was  not  a  dunce,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
in  the  following  pages ;  and  dulness  was  the  last  fault  of 
which  he  could  be  justly  accused.  He  possessed  at  least 
sufficient  wit  to  make  the  great  satirist  writhe  beneath  its 
stings ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 

To  begin  in  the  old-fashioned,  orthodox  fashion,  Colley 
Cibber  was  born  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the 
year  1671.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  and  a 
sculptor  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day.  The  basso-relievo  on 
the  monument,  and  the  figures  of  raving  and  melancholy 
Madness,  over  the  entrance  of  Bedlam,  were  executed  by 
him.  On  the  mother’s  side,  he  was  descended  from  the 
good  old  Rutlandshire  family  of  Colley,  whose  name  he 
bore.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grantham  free  grammar- 
school.  In  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Master  Cibber  the 
schoolboy,  as  related  in  the  famous  “  Apolt^y,”  we  have 
the  key-notes  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Colley  Cibber, 
Esq.,  actor,  author,  and  manager ;  and,  at  such,  a  few  are 
worth  transcribing. 

Upon  Uie  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  master 
commanded  the  boys  to  write  a  funeral  oration :  all  de¬ 
clined  the  task  except  Cibber,  who,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  to  distinguish  himself,  eagerly  undertook  it. 

But  the  anecdote  which  most  fully  shadows  forth  the 
character  of  the  future  man  is  the  following,  which  I  shall 
tell  in  his  own  words :  “  A  great  boy,  nearly  the  head  tall¬ 
er  than  myself,  in  some  wrangle  at  play  had  insulted  me, 
upon  which  I  was  foolhardy  enougn  to  give  him  a  box 
u|)on  tlie  ear ;  the  blow  was  soon  returned,  with  another 
that  brought  me  under  at  his  mercy.  Another  lad  whom  I 
really  loved,  and  thought  a  good-natured  one,  cried  out 
with  some  warmth  to  my  antagonist  while  I  was  down, 
‘  Beat  him,  beat  him  soundly  I  ’  This  so  amazed  me,  that  I 
lost  my  spirit  to  resist,  and  burst  into  tears.  When  the 
fray  was  over,  I  took  my  friend  aside,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  come  to  be  so  earnestly  against  me ;  to  which,  with 
some  glouting  confusion,  he  replied,  ‘  Because  you  are  al¬ 
ways  jeering  and  making  a  jest  of  me  to  every  boy  in  the 
school  1  ’  Slany  a  mischief,”  he  adds,  “  have  I  brought 
upon  myself  by  the  kame  folly  in  riper  life.” 

In  1687  he  stood  for  election  for  a  Winchester  scholar¬ 
ship,  simply  on  the  credit  of  his  mother  being  descended 
from  William  de  W’ykeham,  the  founder ;  but,  much  to  his 
delight,  failed  in  obtaining  it.  ”  I  blessed  myself,”  he  says, 
“  to  think  what  a  reprieve  I  had  got  from  the  confined  life 
of  a  schoolboy,  and  the  same  day  took  post  back  to  London, 
that  I  might  arrive  time  enough  to  see  a  play  (then  my 
darling  delight)  before  my  mother  might  demand  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  travelling  charges.” 

But  his  father  had  destined  him  for  a  very  different  ca¬ 
reer,  —  the  church :  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  would  have 
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succeeded  as  well  as  he  did  in  the  profession  that  he  se¬ 
lected  ;  for  he  had  many  capital  qualifications  for  a  succesv 
ful  churchman. —  tuR-hunting,  and  urbanity  to  his  su])erion 
being  two  of  them.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  be  consi<rne<l 
to  one  of  the  universities,  the  Revolution  of  1688  broke 
out.  At  this  time  the  elder  Cibber  was  engaged  upon  some 
important  works  at  Chatsworth ;  and  he  ordered  his  sun  to 
take  up  arms  fas  his  substitute)  under  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  But  Colley  had  no  soul  for  any  thing  but  the  stage ; 
soldiering  was  not  to  his  taste ;  so,  finding  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  commission,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  leave  which,  afler  the  fear  of  any  dangerous  opposition 
to  the  new  government  was  over,  was  extended  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  men  to  return  home.  ”  It  was  on  the  stage  alone,’’ he 
says,  “  I  had  found  a  happiness  preferable  to  all  that  camps 
or  courts  could  offer  me.’’  His  father  solicited  the  patron¬ 
age  of  tlie  duke  in  his  behalf,  and  made  him  present  to  that 
august  pcrson.age  a  petition  written  in  Latin.  For  five 
months  did  Colley  “dance  attendance:”  not  with  any  great 
energy  or  persistency  it  would  seem,  as  he  says,  “  I  was 
afraid  of  succeeding  to  the  preferment  I  sought  for.” 

The  preferment  he  did  not  get ;  but  he  did  get  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  Drury  Lane.  His  ambition  was  to  be  a  hero, 
and  play  a  lover  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  “  In  which  ambi¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “  I  was  soon  snubbed  by  the  insufficiency  of 
my  voice,  and  my  dismal  pale  complexion.” 

Cibber  was  never  an  Adonis.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
young  man  with  sanily  hair,  a  somewhat  clumsy  figure, 
thick  legs,  small  “  pig’s  eyes.”  and  a  face  so  thin  that  at 
this  time  he  was  known  by  the  nick-name  of  “  Hatchet 
Face.”  His  voice  was  shrill,  and  cracked  when  it  was 
strained.  Not  much  of  a  figure  for  a  hero  or  a  lover  I 

In  those  day.s,  no  raw  recruit  received  a  salary  until  he 
had  been  six  months  in  the  company.  How  he  ol>tair.ed 
his  first  weekly  stipend  was  in  the  following  comical  man¬ 
ner.  In  his  first  speaking  part  he  had  to  bring  on  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Bette! ton:  being  extremely  nervous  at  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  tragedian,  he  terribly  blundered. 
When  Betterton,  very  much  disconcerted,  came  off  the 
stage,  he  asked  the  prompter  the  name  of  the  culprit. 
“  Master  Colley,”  was  the  reply.  “  Tlien  forfeit  him.” — “But 
he  has  no  salary,  sir,”  remonstrated  the  prompter.  “  No 
salary  ?  ”  exclaimed  Betterton.  “  Then  put  him  down  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him  five.”  His  first  successful 
part  was  that  of  the  chaplain  in  Otway’s  “  Orphan.”  Tlie 
morning  afler  the  representation,  Goodman,  a  retired  but 
once  noted  actor,  clapjied  him  upon  the  shoulder,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  If  he  does  not  make  a  good  actor  one  of  these  days 
I’ll  be  hanged  1  ”  Cibber  says  that  the  compliment  took 
his  breath  away,  and  brought  tears  into  his  eyes ;  and  adds, 
“  I  will  still  make  it  a  question  whether  Alexander  himselti 
or  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  at  the  head  of 
their  first  victorious  armies,  could  feel  a  greater  transport 
in  their  bosoms  tlian  I  did  in  mine  when  but  in  the  rear  of 
tliis  troop  of  comedians.”  Such  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  could  not  fail  to  command  success. 

Accident,  some  little  time  afterwards,  gave  him  another 
lift  up  the  ladder.  Kynaston,  a  celebrated  actor,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  theatre : 
tlie  play  to  be  performed  was  Congreve’s  “  Double  Dealer,” 
and  necessity  compelled  the  management  to  cast  Cibber  for 


character,  that  Congreve  obtained  for  him  an  additional  five 
shillings  to  his  salary,  which,  with  a  previous  advance  of 
five  shillings,  now  amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of 
twenty  shillings  sterling  1  So  elated  was  Colley  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  condition  of  his  finances,  that  he  took  to  himself  a  wife. 
Upon  which  event  his  father  added  twenty  pounds  a  year 
to  the  income  of  the  young  couple.  Of  his  spouse  Cibber 
makes  but  little  mention,  except  to  notify  the  numerous 
pledges  of  affection  with  which  she  presented  him.  “  My 
muse  aud  my  spouse  were  equally  prolific,”  ho  remarks : 
“  the  one  was  seldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  the  other 
in  the  same  year  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we 
had  a  dozen  of  each  sort  between  us ;  of  both  which  kinds, 
some  died  in  their  infancy,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
which  were  alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre.^’  ^ 
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Let  ui  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  narrative  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  stage  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.  At  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  had  granted  two 


company,  known  as  the  “  Duke’s  Company,”  performed  in 
the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  one  side  of  which  looked 
towartls  the  river,  the  other  into  Fleet  Street.  The  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other 
great  writen,  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  with  the  understanding  that  each  one  should  strictly 
adhere  to  its  own  selection  without  trenching  upon  that  of 
the  other.  The  direction  and  the  profits  were  divided 
among  the  principal  actors.  In  these  theatres,  female  per¬ 
formers  were  established  for  the  first  time.f  Previous  to  the 
Restoration,  the  female  characters  in  plays  were  sustained  by 
men  of  handsome  and  efieminate  appearance.  Of  Kynas- 
ton,  one  of  the  celebrated  artistes  in  tnis  line,  and  afterwards 
an  equally  celebrated  representative  of  male  characters,  it 
was  said  by  a  contemporary,  “  It  has  since  been  disputable 
among  the  judicious  whether  any  woman  that  succeeded 
him  so  sensibly  touched  the  audience  as  he.”  And  this  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
strange  as  it  will  sound  to  modern  ears.  Very  comical  was 
the  excuse  made  to  Charles  the  First,  one  night  when  his  Ma^ 
jesty  was  kept  waiting  fur  the  play  beyond  the  usual  hour 
of  commencement,  that  the  heroine  (Desdemona,  1  think 
it  was)  was  being  shaved. 

After  a  time  the  attendance  at  Dorset  Gardens  fell  off : 
upon  which  the  managers,  like  worthy  ancestors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  produced  grand  spectacles,  to  which  the 

Slly  worthy  ancestors  of  the  nineteenth-century  public 
eil  in  large  numbers,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
house.  Dissensions  arose ;  and,  upon  the  desire  of  the  king, 
the  two  patents  were  merged  into  one,  and  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  amalgamated.  Thus  when  Cibber  entered  the  protes- 
sion,  there  was  only  one  theatre,  Drury  Lane,  in  London.  In 
1690,  the  company  was  composed  of  Betterton,  Muuntford, 
Kynaston,  Sanford,  Nokes,  Un<lerhill,  Leigh,  Mrs.  Better- 
ton,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Mountford,  Mrs.  Butler, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  —  actors  who,  says  Cibber,  “  had  not  their 
equals  at  any  time  on  any  stage  in  Europe.”  Those  who 
would  know  more  of  these  artistes  I  refer  to  Cibber’s 
“  .^^logy.” 

This  unity  endured  from  1684  to  1695,  at  which  last  date 
the  company  once  more  split  into  two.  The  speculation  had 
been  originally  divided  into  twenty  shares,  of  which  ten 
were  possessed  by  the  leading  actors,  and  ten  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  :  these  last  were  after  a  time  sold  out  to  any  per¬ 
sons  who  would  buy  them,  many  of  whom  were  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  theatrical  business.  Wlien  the  receipts  fell  off, 
these  patentees  set  about  lowering  salaries.  Nor  were  the 
actors  paid  unless  the  money  came  into  the  house  ;  they  sel¬ 
dom  receiyed  more  than  half  their  nominal  salaries,  and 
at  one  period  did  not  receive  a  single  day’s  pay  in  six 
weeks.  From  these  circumstances  first  arose  the  institution 
of  benefits,!  which  were  thrown  in  to  compensate  the  actors 
for  their  arrears  of  pay.  Even  the  nominal  salaries  were 
very  small  in  those  days :  Betterton,  one  of  the  greatest  act¬ 
ors  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  received  never  more  than 
five  pounds  a  week  for  the  services  of  himself  and  wife ;  Hart 
received  three,  Mrs.  Oldfield  four,  and  Cibber,  in  his  best 
years,  five.  But  the  benefits,  which  were  entirely  clear,  and 
the  handsome  sums  of  money  which  it  was  customary  for 
them  to  receive  from  the  nobility  on  those  occasions,  raised 
their  incomes  to  a  highly  respectable  figure.  Betterton’s, 
as  an  instance,  attained,  during  the  height  of  his  fame,  to 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds.  This,  however, 
was  greatly  above  the  rest. 

*  ThcM  were  allowed  ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  snfllcient  gold 
Isee  for  the  trimming  thereof,  as  gentlemen  of  (he  royal  hooselmld. 
Their  differences  and  complaints  were  referred  to,  and  settled  by.  the  king 
himseir 

t  An  attempt  to  Introduee  them  had  been  made  in  1620  by  a  French 
eompany,  but  it  had  been  received  with  general  reprobation. 

t  Uention  is  made  of  benelits  at  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Tint,  but  rather  as  an  abuorinal  than  an  csublisUed  eus.uia. 


When  the  leading  actors  began  to  murmur  against  the 
reduction  and  non-payment  of  salaries,  their  parts  were  taken 
away  from  them,  and  given  to  inferior  performers :  upon 
which  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  many  other  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  seceded  from  the  company,  and,  after  waiting  on  King 
William,  obtained  a  license  to  act  elsewhere.  By  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a  theatre  was  raised  in 
the  Tennis  court  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  which  was  presently 
opened  by  the  recalcitrants  with  Congreve’s  “  All  for 
Love.”  / 

—  But  cautious  Colley,  who  ever  looked  before  he  leaped,  ''' 
remained  at  Drury  Lane  upon  a  salary  advanced  to  thirty 
shillings,  and  wrote  a  prologue  to  the  opening  piece, — one  of 
Aphra  Behn’s,  called”  Abdealzar ;  or,  the  Moor’s  Revenge,” — 
for  which  he  received  two  guineas.  Most  eagerly  did  the 
ambitious  author  crave  to  deliver  his  verses ;  but  he  was  not 
considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  fulfil  so  conspic¬ 
uous  a  duty.  So  they  were  spoken  by  Powell.  “  Every 
line  that  was  applauded  went  sorely  to  my  heart,”  he  says, 

“  when  I  reflected  that  the  same  praise  might  have  been 
given  to  my  own  speaking  :  nor  could  the  success  of  the  au¬ 
thor  compensate  the  distress  of  the  actor.”  These  words 
vividly  describe  the  vanity  and  love  of  applause  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  man.  But,  be  it  remembered,  he  never 
thought  of  gaining  applause  except  by  hard  work;  and  sure¬ 
ly  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Soon  afterwards  came  his  first  great  triumph.  There 
was  a  deadly  rivalry  between  the  old  house  in  Drury  Lane 
and  the  new  one  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  and  each  did  its 
utmost  to  overreach,  and  to  anticipate,  the  other.  If  the 
one  caught  a  hint  that  its  rival  was  about  to  produce  an 
attractive  piece,  it  immediately  strained  every  nerve  to 
bring  that  piece  out  first.  One  night  Drury  Lane  adver¬ 
tised  “Hamlet”  to  be  piertbrinad:  Lincoln’s  Inn,  hearing 
of  this,  announced  it  for  representation  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  The  interior  actors  left  in  the  old  theatre  dared  not 
pit  themselves  in  this  play  against  their  greater  brethren 
of  the  new,  more  especially  against  Betterton,  so  famous  in 
the  part  of  the  Danish  prince.  So  it  was  resolved  in  high 
council,  that  the  comedy  of  the  “  Old  Bachelor  ”  should  be 
substituted  tor  the  tragedy.  The  allotment  of  the  various 
characters  presented  no  difficulty  until  it  came  to  Fondle- 
wife,  a  part  made  famous  by  Dogget.  Animated  by  the 
old  eager  spirit  that  had  composed  the  fiineral  oration  and 
the  coronation  ode,  that  his  companions  had  feared  to 
undertake,  Colley  pressed  forward,  and  volunteered  to  fill  ' 
the  part.  It  was  Hobson’s  choice,  and  they  accepted  him. 

A  few  hours  was  all  the  time  that  remained  to  him  for 
study.  But  at  night  he  walked  upon  the  stage,  not  only 
letter-perl'cet,  but  dressed  in  so  close  an  imitation  of  Dog¬ 
get,  whose  tone  and  manner  he  admirably  imitated,  that 
for  a  time  the  audience  were  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
original  or  not.  The  success  was  immense ;  and  the  most 
delicious  part  of  the  triumph  was,  that  Dogget  himself  was 
in  the  pit. 

But  this  gleam  of  success  was  but  transient :  no  further 
advancement  followed.  When  he  solicited  parts,  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  way.  Well,  if  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  found  for  him  in  the  old  plays,  he  must  create 
something.  So  he  set  about  and  composed  a  comedy,  and 
wrote  for  himself  the  part  of  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  the 
first  of  those  celebrated  tbps  in  the  delineation  of  which  he 
has  never  had  an  equal.  This  comedy  was  “  Love’s  Last 
Shift,”  of  which  Lord  Dorset,  then  lord  chamberlain,  said 
that  it  was  the  best  first  play  any  author  had,  in  his  memory, 
produced ;  and  that  for  a  young  fellow  to  show  himself  such 
an  author  and  such  an  actor  in  one  day  was  extraordinary. 
Cibber,  with  that  graceful  modesty,  whether  it  was  real  or 
assumed,  with  which  he  invariably  speaks  of  himself  and 
his  performances,  censures  the  work  as  frothy,  and  attrib¬ 
utes  the  praise  it  received  to  good-nature.  But  Southeme, 
through  whose  influence  it  was  proiluced,  praised  it  highly ; 
and  Vanbrugh  afterwards  wrote  “  The  Relapse  ”  drew 
sequel  to  it.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose,  it  as  a 
crowded  houses.  Yet  Cibber  still  rested  at  his  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  per  week.  A 

^hnstopher  Ri^  who  had  gradually  absorbed  all  the 
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shares  of  the  other  partners,  and  become  sole  mana^rer  of 
Drury  Lane,  was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  —  a  sly  tyrant, 
“  who  gave  the  actors  more  liberty,  and  fewer  days’  pay, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  would  laugh  with  tnem 
over  a  buttle,  and  bite  them  in  their  bargains.  He  kept 
them  poor  tliat  they  mitrht  not  rebel,  and  sometimes  merry 
that  they  might  not  think  of'  it.”  He  had  no  conception  of 
theatrical  merit  in  authors  or  actors:  he  looked  to  the 
receipts  for  the  value  of  the  play,  and  to  common  report  for 
the  value  of  the  actor.  He  eked  out  the  drama  with  sing, 
ers,  pantoniimists,  and  tight-rope  dancers,  and  was  once  in 
treaty  fur  the  engagement  of  an  enormuus  elephant,  which 
was  broken  off  only  upon  its  being  represented  to  him  that 
its  ponderositv  would  endanger  the  building.  How  admira¬ 
bly  this  man  has  been  imitated  by  the  modem  managers  of 
big  theatres  1  Rising  merit  could  expect  but  liitle  from 
such  •  man. 

Cibber’s  next  work,  *•  Love  in  a  Rid<ne,”  was  a  total  fail¬ 
ure;  but  in  1704  he  produced  his  celebrated  comedy  of 
“  Tlie  Careless  Husband,”  in  which  he  personated  his 
greatest  character,  —  Lonl  Foppington,  the  king  of  all 
stage  fops.  Cibber  shares  with  Steele  in  the  honor  of 
reforming  the  English  st-age.  “  Love’s  Last  Shift  ”  was  the 
first  comedy  written  since  the  Restoration  which  made  any 
pretence  to  decency,  or  in  which  a  deluded  husband  was 
not  the  central  figure.  “The  Careless  Husband r  was  a 
yet  much  greater  advance  in  the  path  of  decency,  although 
Its  dialogue  would  be  quite  intolerable  to  the  over-fasti<li- 
ousness  of  modern  ears.  Setting  aside  that  insuperable 
objection,  however,  it  would  be  too  talky,  and  too  deficient 
in  situation,  to  please  the  audience  of  toalay.  Lord  Fop¬ 
pington,  although  so  admirably  drawn,  is  quite  obsolete ;  and 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Easy  would  bore  us.y  But  it  con¬ 
tains  one  character  than  which  there  is  nouiing  more  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy,  —  a  char¬ 
acter  which  might  be  transposed  into  a  comedy  of  to¬ 
day,  —  if  an  actress  could  be  found  to  sustain  it ;  and,  with 
slight  verbal  alterations,  the  saiire  and  points  would 
equally  xpply.  The  character  I  allude  to  is  that  of  Lady 
Betty  Modish,  the  vain,  frivolous,  yet,  in  the  bottom,  good- 
hjarted  woman  of  fashion.  C 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  ofiady  Betty  without  conjuring 
up  the  image  of  its  original  and  unrivalled  representative, 
—  beautiful,  fascinating  Ann  Oldfield.  It  was  quite  by 
accident  that  the  stage  obtained  this  one  of  its  most  bril¬ 
liant  ornaments.  Her  father  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
who  by  his  spendthrift  habits  had  reduced  his  family  to 
indigence.  After  his  death  she  went  to  live  with  her  aunt, 
who  kept  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  St.  James’s  Market.  One 
day  Farquhar,  who  freejuented  the  house,  passing  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  landlady’s  private  sitting-room,  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  Ann’s  voice  within,  theatrically 
declaiming.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  heard  a  speech  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletclier’s  “  Scornful  Latly  ”  so  admirably 
read  that  he  opened  the  door,  and,  after  a|K>logizing  for  his 
intrusion,  begged  her  to  repeat  the  passage.  This  reading 
led  to  an  introduction  to  Vanbrugh,  who  procured  her  an 
engagement  with  Rich  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  For 
some  time  her  talents  were  rated  very  low;  but  a  part 
undertaken  at  a  short  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  Mrs.  Mountfort,  was  played  by  her  with  such  ability 
that  Cibber  at  once  decided  that  she  should  have  the  great 
character  in  his  new  comedy,  for  which  he  had  as  yet  l>een 
unable  to  find  a  representative  to  his  satisfaction.  Tliis 
part  was  Lady  Betty  Modish.  From  that  lime  her  career 
wa.s  one  triumph,  which  culminated  in  her  pertbrmance  of 
L  wly  Townley  in  the  “  Provoked  Husband.”  Tliis  was 
considered  to  be  a  gre.ater  performance,  even,  than  her  Lady 
Betty.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  equally  fine  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy. .  “  What  a  majestic  figure  in  Cleopa¬ 
tra  I”  writes  Chetwood,  “and,  indeed,  in  every  part  tliat 
required  ill  Such  a  finished  figure  upon  the  stage  was 
never  yet  seen.  .  .  .  Her  excellent  clear  voice  of  pas¬ 
sion,  her  piercing,  flaming  eye,  with  manner  and  action 
suiting,  used  to  make  all  shrink  with  awe.  .  .  .  She  was 
of  superior  height,  with  lovely  proportion ;  and  the  dignity 
of  her  soul,  equal  to  her  form  and  stature,  made  up  of 
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benevolent  charity,  affable  and  good-natured  to  all  that 
deserved  it.”  That  “  benevolent  charity  ”  was  most  mag¬ 
nanimously  and  dininterestedly  evinced  towards  the  unhappy 
poet,  Savage,  whom  she  allowed  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a 
'*year.  More  than  this,  she  saved  nim  from  the  gallows  by 
procuring  from  Walpole  his  pardon  when  he  lay  con¬ 
demned  to  death  upon  a  false  charge  of  murder,  —  which 
bounties  are  wholly  unrecognized  in  his  works;  a  reticence 
of  which  actor-despising  Johnson  appears  to  approve. 
Mrs.  Oldfield  was  received  upon  the  most  intimate  terms, 
not  only  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
even  at  the  royal  levees,  at  which  she  was  fremiently  hon¬ 
ored  bv  the  personal  and  particular  notice  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line.  SMien  she  died,  her  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Chamber ;  and  at  her  funeral  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord 
Delaware  were  among  the  supporters  of  her  pall.  The 
Earl  of  Cadogan  is  directly  descended  from  her. 

In  1705  Vanbrugh  openetl  the  theatre  in  the  Hayroar- 
ket,  afterwards  called  the  King’s  Theatre.  Thirty  .«hares 
of  one  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  its  erection.  Betterton  assigned  to  Vanbrugh  his 
company  and  his  license  from  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  several 
actors  deserted  from  Drury  Lane  to  join  the  new  specula¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  not  a  success  ;  •  and,  at  the  end  of  about 
twelve  months,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Swiney,  an 
agent  of  Rich’s,  at  a  rental  of  five  pounds  for  every  acting- 
day.  By  and  by,  Swiney  and  Ricn  quarrelled.  But  the 
reign  of  the  latter  was  nearly  over.  His  last  act  of  tyranny 
was  to  mulct  the  actors  of  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
benefits  for  the  enrichment  of  ihe  patentees  :  it  was  the 
last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back.  The  enrageil  Ci  me¬ 
dians  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  lord  chanilMThiin, 
wIk)  thereupon  commaniled  Rich  to  return  to  them  the 
money  that  he  hail  deducted.  Rich  refuseil  to  obey  the  or¬ 
der ;  and,  upon  a  second  complaint  being  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  patent  was  suspended,  and  the  theatre  closed ;  f 
upon  which  Cibber,  who  had  hitherto  stuck  fast  to  the  old 
house,  together  with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Dogget,  and  Wilks, 
went  over  to  the  Haymarket. 

/  It  was  now  arranged  that  the  dramatic  performances 
should  lie  alternated  with  those  of  Italian  opera,  which  had 
just  previously  been  intnsluced  into  this  country.  Swiney 
was  the  director  of  the  operas,  and  tbe  trio  of  actors  just 
mentioned  were  the  directors  of  the  drama.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  several  changes  took  place.  O.ie  William 
Collier,  a  lawyer,  and  member  for  Truro,  proenred  a  license 
from  the  court  to  open  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  ;  and  Bar¬ 
ton  Booth,  who  bad  previously  held  but  a  secondary  position 
in  the  theatre,  took  that  of  leading  actor.  But,  he  excepted, 
the  company  was  wretchedly  inefficient ;  and  Rich  had 
carried  away  with  him  all  the  prcqierties  of  the  st.ige,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  old  scenes.  By  and  by  he  offered  to  change 
places  with  Swiney ;  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
by  which  Collier  became  director  of  opera.«,  and  handed 
over  Drury  Lane  to  the  actors.  But  so  formidable  a  rival 
was  the  drama  considereil  to  be  in  those  days,  that  not  only 
did  he  require  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  him  out  of 
the  receipts  of  the  theatre,  but  that  no  performance  should 
be  given  on  the  Wednestlay,  in  order  that  the  opera  might 
have  a  chance  I  (Tlie  tables  have  turned  since  that  time.) 
Even  under  these  conditions,  however.  Collier  found  his  ex¬ 
change  a  profitless,  and  even  a  losing  one.  Tlie  actors  dared 

•  The  cause  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  its  too  (treat  distance  from 
town,  and  the  rural  and  unpopulated  nei|>liboriiooo  in  wiiicii  it  stood  i 

t  This  interfeience  in  the  private  disputes  of  actors  and  managers 
will  sound  stranae  to  modern  ears:  but  in  those  days  the  ctianib<‘rlaiu 
exercised  unlimited  controi  over  the  sta(te.  In  the  reign  of  Wiliiam 
tile  Third,  an  order  subsisied  tliat  no  artor  of  either  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  should  uo  trom  one  to  the  other  witliout  a  discharze  fnm  his 
respective  nianazer.  and  the  nermission  of  the  chamberlain.  For  the 
iiiliinzenn  lit  of  tills  rule,  Powel.  a  celebrated  Init  somewhat  dissi- 
pNted  performer,  was  arrested  and  contined.  and  was  relea.sed  only  be¬ 
cause  the  maniizer  he  liad  quitted  did  not  consider  him  worth  further 
trouble.  One  day,  at  Will’s  Coffee  House,  this  .-ante  Powel  fell  Into  a 
dispute  with  a  zentleinau  whose  family  had  at  one  time  po«se.ssed  a 
larae  interest  In  tlie  tlieatre.  As  words  rose  hizli.  Powel  offered  to 
strike  him;  lor  which,  upon  the  complaint  ot  the  azgrieved  party,  an 
order  was  sent  down  to  close  the  theatre  because  Powel  lisd  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  app<  ar  upon  the  staze  before  he  had  rend'  red  an  apolozv: 
and  this  was  dune,  although  the  manager  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened. 
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not  disoblige  him,  as  he  was  the  holder  of  the  license  under 
which  they  were  permitted  to  act.  When,  therefore,  he 
requested  to  return  to  Drury  Lane  upon  a  salary  of  seven 
hundred  a  year,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his  ex¬ 
tortion.  But  Lis  office  became  a  sinecure ;  and  Cibber, 
Wilks,  and  Dogget  were  the  sole  managers.  Thus  was  the 
drama  once  more  firmly  established  at  its  old  quarters  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  opera  found  a  permanent  home  in  the 
Harmarket. 

^  A  perio.1  of  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
now  commenced.  Ciblier  says,  “  The  swarm  of  audiences 
exceeded  all  that  hatl  been  seen  for  thirty  years  before.” 
The  sh.ves  of  the  three  managers  never  fell  below  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  each ;  and  yet  tliey  paid  double  the  usual  sal- 
sries  to  their  actors.  No  creditor  ever  asked  twice  for  a 
bill.  On  Momlay  morning  every  demand  was  dhcharged 
before  they  took  up  one  farthing  for  themselves.  This  im¬ 
portant  change  took  place  in  1710;  and  four  years  after¬ 
wards,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  consequent 
passing  of  the  government  patronage  into  other  hands, 
they  ridded  themselves  of  their  incubus,  —  Collier,  —  and 
invited  Sir  Richard  Steele  —  who  was  a  zreat  favorite  among 
the  actors  fr  >m  the  warm  manner  in  which  he  praised  their 
etforts,  in  “  ^e  Tatler  ”  —  to  take  his  place.  And  so,  after 
one  and  tweuty  years  of  toil,  of  eager,  yet  patient  waiting, 
behold  “  King  Colley  ”  seated  upon  the  triple  throne  of 
Drury  Lane,  holding  with  his  confreres  the  absolute  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  theatrical  world,  —  a  dictatorship  against 
which  there  was  no  appeal,*  actors  and  authors  being 
alike  dependent  upon  his  nod.  Throughout  that  long 
struggle,  it  has  not  been  recorded  that  he  pushed  his  for¬ 
tunes  b^  one  discreditable  act ;  and,  had  he  been  guilty  of 
such,  his  enemies  would  undoubtedly  have  found  a  place 
for  its  record  in  the  satires  that  were  perpetually  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  him.  He  was  cautious,  keen,  and  never 
suffered  an  opportunity  to  escape  him ;  but,  above  all,  he 
possessed  the  inestimable  faculty  of  always  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  what  chance  to 
seize  upon,  and  what  to  let  pass  by,  —  the  true  secret  of 
fortune. 

How  he  wielded  the  sceptre,  when  it  came  into  his  grasp, 
has  been  diversely  estimated.  That  he  was  insolent  and 
overbearing  to  young  actors  and  to  untried  authors  is 
certain.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  repin¬ 
ing  at  the  success  of  others,  and  upon  the  stage  was  al¬ 
ways  making  his  fellow-actors  uneasy.  From  his  own 
confession  touching  the  prologue  to  “  Abdelazar,”  we  can 
perfectly  understand  the  restless,  eager,  craving  disposition 
of  the  man,  that  ever  grew  fretful  over  the  thoughts  of  a 
lost  chance ;  and  we  all  well  know  how  irritating  such  a 
disposition  is  to  associates,  and  how  much  sooner  it  excites 
dislike  than  much  graver  faults.  He  used  to  call  the  re¬ 
jecting  of  the  juvenile  efforts  of  authors  “  the  choking  of 
singing-birds.”  After  reading  Fenton’s  play  of  “Mari- 
amne,”  — which  afterwards  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  —  he  advised  the  author  to  ap¬ 
ply  himself  to  some  honest  and  laborious  calling,  as  he  had 
no  manner  of  genius  for  poetry.  But  no  position  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  manager :  such  cartloads  of  rub¬ 
bish,  and  such  small  parcels  of  merit,  are  annually  offered 
to  his  acceptance,  that  unerring  judgment  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  Still,  that  does  not  excuse  insolence.  But  Cibber 
had  been  too  frequently  rebuffed  himself,  had  struggled 
through  too  many  hardships,  to  show  much  mercy  to  aspir¬ 
ants.  This  play  of  ^  Mariamne,”  however,  is  the  only  work 
of  merit  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  rejected  by  him. 
In  a  monetary  point  of  view  “  The  Beggar’s  Ojiera  ”  may 
be  added ;  but,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  Cibber’s  rejection 
of  it  should  rather  be  commended.  As  a  satire,  the  idea  of 
the  play  is  cleverly  conceived  and  carried  out ;  but  its  lit¬ 
erary  merit  is  nil:  and  the  adventures  of  highwaymen, 
thief-takers,  and  their  female  associates,  are  not  elevating 
subjects  for  dramatic  composition.  Never  did  the  stage 
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the  manaf^era  of  Drury  I.ane  were  appointed  the  sole  Judaea  of  what 
pUya  ah-'ii'd  be  renrea.>nted,  Independent  of  the  examiner  of  playa,  or 
Uw  chamberlain  himaelf. 


hold  a  more  elevated,  and  very  seldom  so  high,  a  position  as 
under  the  famous  triumvirate  in  which  Cibber,  as  censor, 
decidedly  occupied  the  most  prominent  place.  We  hear  of 
no  rope-dancers,  no  elephants,  no  athletes,  no  degradmg 
tricks  to  court  meretricious  patronage,  under  that  rule.<^ 
Having  said  so  much  about  Cibber,  it  is  time  to  bestow  a 
little  attention  upon  the  other  members  of  the  triumvirate, 
—  the  “  Co.”  Wilks  was  of  an  excellent  family,  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  by  birth,  and  to  take  to  the  stage  threw  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  appointment  in  which  his  successor  made  a  large 
fortune.  Dublin  was  the  scene  of  his  first  triumphs ;  and  so 
great  a  value  was  put  upon  his  talents  in  that  city,  that  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant,  issued  a  warrant 
to  prevent  him  from  quitting  the  kingdom.  As  an  actor  of 
genteel  comedy,  and  of  some  of  the  lighter  heroes  of 
tragedy,  his  excellence  was  unapproachable.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  says  of  him,  “  Whatever  he  did  upon  the  stage,  let  it 
be  ever  so  trifling,  whether  it  consisted  in  putting  on  his 
gloves,  or  taking  out  his  watch,  lolling  on  his  cane,  or  tak¬ 
ing  snuff,  every  movement  was  marked  by  an  ease  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  manner,  every  thing  told  so  strongly  the  involuntary 
motion  of  a  gentleman,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  character  he  represented  in  a^  other  light  than 
tliat  of  reality.”  Steele  said  of  him,  “  To  beseech  grace¬ 
fully,  to  approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to  love, 
are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  m  made  to  shine  with 
the  utmost  beauty.”  His  industry  and  care  were  so  ex- 
traonlinary,  that,  during  forty  years,  Cibber  says,  he  never 
misplaced  an  article  five  times  in  a  part.  Wliat  a  model 
for  the  touch-and-go  actors  of  to-day  1 

Dogget  was  a  man  of  another  class.  Of  humble  origin 
and  deficient  education,  he  had  travelled  through  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  stroller  until  his  talents  procure<l  him  a  first  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  London  stage.  But  “  he  was  the  most  original 
and  the  strictest  observer  of  nature  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  borrowe*!  from  none  of  them ;  his  manner  was  his  own  ; 
he  was  a  pattern  to  others,  whose  greatest  merit  was  that  they 
had  sometimes  tolerably  imitated  him.  In  dressing  a  chai^ 
acter  to  the  greatest  exactness,  he  was  remarkably  skilful : 
the  least  article  of  whatever  habit  he  wore  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  mark  the  different  humor  he  presented.  He 
could  be  extremely  ridiculous,  without  overstepping,  in  the 
least,  propriety  to  make  him  so.  His  greatest  success  was 
in  the  characters  of  lower  life,  which  he  improved  from  the 
delight  he  took  in  his  observations  of  that  kind  in  the  real 
world.  In  songs  and  particular  dances,  too,  of  humor,  he 
had  no  competitor.”  His  skill  in  making  up  was  so  great, 
that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  said  that  he  excelled  him  in 

Eainting ;  for  he  could  only  copy  nature  from  the  originals 
efure  him ;  but  Dogget  could  vary  them  at  pleasure,  and 
yet  keep  a  close  likeness.  He  could  so  paint  his  face  as  to 
represent  seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety,  or  whatever  age  he 
pleased,  with  the  most  wonderful  fidelity.  He  never  ventured 
upon  ai^  part  that  he  was  not  sure  he  could  properly  repre¬ 
sent.  Oh  that  the  little  great  actors  of  to-day  would  be  as 
modest  t  Dogget  was  a  staunch  Whig ;  and,  to  celebrate 
the  accession  of  George  the  First  to  ue  throne,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  from  London  Bridge 
to  Chelsea  by  six  watermen,  out  of  their  time  within  the 
year  p;ist,  upon  the  first  of  August  forever.  The  first  match 
took  place  on  that  date  in  1715 ;  and  the  custom  is  kept  up 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  three  men  of  utterly  op¬ 
posite  dispositions  could  have  carried  on  business  together 
as  amicably  as  those  three  did.  Dogget  interfered  but  little 
in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  confining  himself  to  select¬ 
ing  his  parts  in  the  plays,  and  taking  his  snare  of  the  profits. 
His  passion  was  stock-jobbing ;  and  every  moment  he  could 
spare  from  his  profession  was  devoted  to  that  pursuit.  No 
more  regular  frequenter  than  he  was  to  be  found  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Wilks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  one 
thought, one  idea,  —  the  stage:  in  this  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  concentrated.  Life  bad  but  one  pleasure  for  him, 
—  to  act.  To  see  another  in  possession  of  a  part  he  coveted 
was  to  overwhelm  him  with  unutterable  misery.  Cibber 
speaks  of  him  as  being  overbearing  and  selfish ;  but  then 
Cibber  was  no  friend  of  Wilks.  While  Dogget  and  Wilks 
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thus  rode  their  hobby-horses,  their  partner  was  mounted  upon 
his.  To  be  the  man  of  fashion,  a  member  of  White’s,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  lords,  a  gay  Lothario,  was  Cibber’s  delight.  He 
was  also  a  great  gamester,  and  frequently  lost  every  shilling 
he  possessed  at  play.  These  fashionable  amusements  some¬ 
times  caused  him  to  neglect  his  professional  duties,  and  to  be 
imperfect  in  his  parts.  At  such  times  “  he  would,”  says 
Davies,  “  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  memory  by  prolonging 
his  ceremonious  bow  to  the  lady,  and  drawling  out,  ‘  your  hum¬ 
ble  rervant,  madam,’  to  an  extraordinary  length :  then,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  strutting  deliberately  across  the 
stage,  he  has  gravely  asked  the  prompter  ‘  What  is 
next  Y  ’  ”  Such  shortcomings  he  admits  by  saying  that  by 
more  industry  he  might  have  attained  to  far  greater  excel¬ 
lence.  But,  after  all,  Cibber  was  the  cement  that  bound  all 
three  together.  He  never  quarrelled,  never  lost  his  temper, 
and  could  always  yield  gracefully  at  the  right  moment  to  the 
obstina^  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  he  was  never  worsted,  never 
came  off  second :  he  had  the  pick  of  the  good  parts,  and 
secured  the  delivery  of  the  best  prologues  and  epilogues  for 
himself. 

^  When  Booth  made  his  great  triumph  as  Cato,  Ix)rd  Bol- 
ingbroke,  with  whom  he  was  on  most  intimate  terms,  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  should  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  patentees. 
Such  a  suggestion,  coming  from  so  powerful  a  personage, 
was  equivalent  to  a  command ;  and  lhx)th’s  name  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  inserted  into  the  patent.  Dogget  alone  resisted 
the  arrangement,  partly  on  political  grounds,  partly  because 
be  did  not  feel  disposed  to  admit  another  partner  to  the  prof¬ 
its.  This  resistance  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  theatre, 
and  a  law-suit  against  his  associates,  in  which  he  did  not 
come  off  best.  Booth’s  family  was  related  to  the  Earls  of 
Warrington;  he  himself  was  destined  for  the  church ;  he 
was  educated  at  W’estininster,  and  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Barkham  :  but  she  died  young.  He  then  married  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Miss  Santlow,  a  celebrated  dancer,  in  whose  society  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  domestic  happiness.  As  a  tragedian,  he 
was  second  only  to  Betterton.  It  was  said  of  his  acting,  “  that 
the  blind  might  have  seen  him  in  bis  voice,  and  the  deaf 
have  heard  him  in  his  visage.”  His  greatest  part  was  Cato, 
of  which  he  was  the  original  and  unequalled  representative. 
On  the  night  of  its  first  performance,  a  party  of  noblemen 
sent  round  to  him  from  the  boxes  a  purse  containing  fifty 
guineas,  to  which  the  managers  added  a  second,  containing 
a  like  sum.  And  yet  this  great  actor  did  not  disdain  to  play 
second  or  even  third  rate  parts  when  occasion  required.  He 
appeared  as  frequently  as  Laertes,  or  the  Ghost,  or  even  as 
Horatio,  as  he  did  as  Hamlet ;  and  he,  who  could  interpret 
Macbeth  magnificently,  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  sustain  the  small  part  of  Lennox,  — a  part  which  many  an 
ignorant  mouther,  who  at  that  time  would  not  have  been 
judged  fit  to  deliver  a  message,  would  now  scornfully  re¬ 
ject.  Such  professional  amenities  were  equally  practised 
by  Wilxs,  Cibber,  and  other  great  actors.  In  1718,  Cibber, 
then  in  the  acme  of  his  fame,  re-appeared,  after  an  illness, 
upon  the  boards  of  his  own  theatre  in  the  little  part  of  the 
chaplain,  in  the  “  Orphan,”  in  which  it  will  be  remembered 
he  won  his  first  step.  Oh  that  modern  presumptive  medi¬ 
ocrity, —  the  big-letter  stars  of  to-day,  who  will  not  permit  a 
second  important  character  to  exist  in  their  one-part  plays 
for  tear  their  very  small  talents  should  be  shadowed,  —  oh 
tliat  they  would  study  and  take  pattern  from  such  examples 
of  genius  I  Booth  was  received  on  the  footing  of  equality 
by  the  highest  nobility.  It  was  a  common  incident  to  see 
a  carriage  and  six  waiting  at  the  stage-door  to  convey  him, 
after  the  performance,  to  some  nobleman’s  house.  Unhappily, 
the  career  of  this  great  actor  was  a  short  one :  broken  health 
compelled  him,  in  1728,  to  retire  from  his  profession  when 
only  forty-six  years  of  age.  Five  years  afterwards  he  died. 
His  memory  sbll  survives  in  Booth  Street,  Westminster;  and 
he  has  a  monument  in  the  Abbey. 

In  1730  Cibber  was  made  poet  laureate.  Why,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  unless  it  was  because  he  was  the  most  exe¬ 
crable  versifier  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  For  some 
years  his  odes  were  published  in  the  magazines,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  turned  into  ridicule.  Colley,  who  was  as  well 
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convinced  as  his  greatest  enemy  could  be,  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  heaven-descended  gift,  frequently  joined  in  the 
laugh,  and  loved  to  ensconce  himself  in  a  sly  corner  at 
Wills’,  to  listen  to  the  stinging  sarcasms  bandied  from  one 
to  another  upon  his  last  ode.*  For  such  a  mood  he  found 
abundant  gratification,  as  every  wit,  or  would-be  wit,  from 
Dennis  to  Pope,  had  a  fling  at  him.  But  all  these  satires, 
save  only  the  immortal  “  Dunciad,”  have  passed  into  that 
limbo  into  which  only  the  literary  student  penetrates. 

Pope’s  malignant  hatred  of  Cibber — no  milder  term  can 
be  used  —  was  engendered  by  many  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  all  actors  were  his  detestation :  he  never  mentions 
one  of  the  profession  but  with  a  pen  dipped  in  venom. 
The  enormous  success  achieved  by  Cibber’s  “  Non  juror,”f 
that  bitter  satire  against  the  Jacobite  party,  was  a  dire 
offence  to  the  Tory  poet.  The  immediate  cause  of  Cibber’s 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  “  Dunciad,”  however,  was  in 
this  wise :  A  farce  entitled  “  Three  Hours  After  Marriage,’ 
the  joint  composition  of  Gay  and  Popi?,  the  latter’s  share 
being,  however,  unacknowledged,  had  been  emph.atically 
damned  on  its  first  representation.  The  plot  turned  upon 
the  adventures  of  two  young  rakes,  who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  an  elderly  virtuoso,  in  order  to  get  admission 
into  the  house,  disguise  themselves,  one  as  a  crocodile, 
and  the  other  as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Soon  afterwards 
Cibber  performed  the  part  of  Baves,  in  “  The  Rehearsal,” —  a 
part  in  which,  as  in  that  of  I’uff  in  the  twin  comedy  of 
“  The  Critic,”  the  actor  is  given  an  unlimited  license  for 
“  gag.”  In  the  scene  where  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  come 
down  from  the  clouds  into  their  thrones  again,  Cibber  said. 

Now,  sir,  this  revolution  I  had  some  thoughts  of  introdu¬ 
cing  by  quite  a  different  contrivance ;  but  my  design  taking 
air,  some  of  your  sharp  wits,  I  found,  had  made  use  of  it  be¬ 
fore  me :  otherwise,  I  intended  to  have  stolen  one  of  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  mummy,  and  t’other  in  that  of  a  crocodile.” 
This  thrust  at  the  defunct  farce  was  receive<l  with  a  roar  of 
laughter  and  loud  applause.  “  This,”  says  Cibber,  “  was  so 
heinously  taken  by  Mr.  Pope,  that  in  the  swelling  of  his  heart, 
after  the  play  was  over,  he  came  behind  the  scenes,  with  his 
lips  pale  an(l  his  voice  trembling,  to  call  me  to  account  for 
the  insult ;  and  accordingly  fell  upon  me  with  all  the  foul 
language  that  a  wit  out  of  his  senses  could  be  capable  of.” 
Pope  demanded  a  promise  that  the  offence  should  not 
be  repeated,  which  Cibber  refused  to  give;  declaring, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  speak  the  same  wonls 
every  time  he  played  the  part.  Altnough  the  usage  of  the 
stage  perfectly  justified  him  in  what  he  had  said,  yet, 
doubtless,  the  knowledge  of  Pope’s  presence  in  the  front  of 
the  house  prompted  him  to  indulge  nis  sarcastic  humor  in  a 
tilt  against  the  great  satirist  who  had  so  frequently  lashed 
him.  The  poet  woidd  have  better  displayed  his  superiority 
by  passing  the  quip  unnoticed,  more  especially  as  the  world 
was  ignorant  of  nis  share  in  the  farce.  Cibber,  unlike  Den¬ 
nis,  who  ceaselessly  worried  him,  had  never  attacked,  nor 
even  defended  himself  against,  his,  or  any  other,  attacks. 
On  the  contrary,  he  ever  spoke  of  Pope’s  genius,  both  in 
the  lifetime  and  after  the  ueath  of  that  writer,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration.  Even  when  provoked  to  answer, 
he  wrote  thus  :  “  To  show  I  am  not  blind  to  your  merits,  I 
own  your  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (though  I  there  find 
myself  contemptibly  spoken  of)  gives  me  more  delight,  on 
the  whole,  than  any  one  poem  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read." 
Indeed,  throughout  the  twenty  years  in  which  satins  and 
lampoons  from  the  pens  of  every  Grub-street  scribbler 
literally  rained  upon  him,  he  never  once  lost  his  temper, 
never  once  descended  to  abuse,  or  cast  a  really  malicious 
word  at  the  hounds  who  were  ever  baying  at  his  heels. 

Of  all  the  wretches  pilloried  in  the  “  Dunciad,”  Cibber 
least  deserved  his  position,  tin  dethroning  Theobald,  and 
raising  Cibber  into  his  placV.  king  of  the  Dunces,  the 

•  Colley  could  always  make  merry  over  his  own  failures.  When  his 
tragedy  of  “  C*«ar  In  Egypt  "was  damned,  he  facetiously  remarked 
that  *Mt  was  never  In  Cwsar’a  destiny  to  run.” 

t  This  pla‘',  taken  from  Moliere’s  “  Tartuffe,”  and  afterwards  altered 
by  Rickerstalf  into  the  well-known  play  of  “  The  Hypocrite,”  was  pro- 
diioed  In  1717.  It  put  the  Whigs  into  ecstasies;  the  king  presented 
the  author  with  two  hundred  pounds;  and  Lintot  gave  him  one  hundred 
and  flve  pounds  for  the  copyright;  but  It  made  him  many  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  among  the  Jacobites. 
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poet,  to  gratify  his  malice,  sacrificed  the  aptness  of  his 
satire.  What  applied  admirably  to  Tlieohald  was  pointless 
and  meaningless  when  applied  to  his  successor :  as  mean¬ 
ingless,  indeed,  as  to  call  the  man  whose  principal  comedy 
he  had  praised*  a  dunce.  Wlien  at  last  provoked  to  reply, 
rather  hr  the  incitements  of  malicious  wits  than  from  pas¬ 
sion  or  disposition,  his  temperate,  and  in  many  parts  digni¬ 
fied  letter,  most  favorably  contrasted  with  Pope’s  malignant, 
and  really  filthy  satire.  D’Israeli  says  in  his  “  Quarrels  of 
Authors,”  “  Cibber  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  the  con¬ 
test  Had  he  been  merely  a  poor,  vain  creature,  he  had 
not  preserved  so  long  a  silence  .  .  .  Cibber  triumphed  in 
the  anluous  conflict,  though  he  sometimes  felt,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  he  was  wrestling,  not  with  an  equal,  but 
with  one  of  celestial  race.  Still,  however,  he  triumphed  by 
that  singular  felicitpr  of  character,  that  inimitable  gaie!e  de 
coeur,  that  honest  simplicity  of  truth  from  which  flowed  so 
warm  an  admiration  of  the  genius  of  his  adversary,  and 
that  excjuisite  tact  in  the  characters  of  men,  which  carried 
down  this  child  of  airy  humor  to  the  verge  of  his  ninetieth 
year  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  strong  animal  spirits,  and 
all  that  innocent  egotism  which  became  frequently  a  source 
of  his  own  raillery.” 

From  Cibber’s  once  famous  letter  to  Pope,  now  all  but 
forgotten,  I  subjoin  two  extracts  as  specimens  of  the  style. 
“  That  Cibber  ever  murmured  at  your  fame,  or  endeavored 
to  blast  it,  or  that  he  was  not  always,  to  the  best  of  bis 
judgment,  as  warm  an  admirer  of  your  writings  as  any  one 
of  your  nearest  friends  could  be,  is  what  you  cannot,  by 
any  one  fact  or  instance,  disprove.  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  you  have  so  often  treated  him  in  your  works  as  a 
dunce  and  an  enemy  ?  Did  he  at  all  intrench  upon  your 
soverc'ignty  in  verse  because  he  had  now  and  then  written 
a  comedy  that  succeeded  ?  Or  could  you  not  bear  that  any 
kind  of  poetry  but  that  to  which  you  chiefly  pretended 
should  meet  with  applause?  Or  was  it  that  he  had  an 
equal  reputation  for  acting  his  own  characters  as  for  writ¬ 
ing  them  ?  or  that,  with  such  inferior  talents,  he  was  admitted 
to  as  good  company  as  you,  with  your  superior,  could  get 
into?  Or  what  other  offensive  nderit  had  he,  that  has  so 
often  made  him  the  object  of  your  contempt  and  envy  ? 
It  could  not  be,  sure,  simple  ill-nature,  because  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  your  ‘Dunciad’  you  declare  you  have  ‘in  that 
poem  attacked  no  man  living  who  had  not  before  printed 
some  scandal  against  you.  ’  ” 

He  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  example  of  Dryden,  and  asks 
whetlicr  the  success  obtained  by  the  several  plays,  altered 
and  adapted  by  that  great  writer,  detracts  from  the  merits 
of  his  really  original  works.  “  Is  a  tailor,”  he  asks  again, 
“that  can  make  a  new  coat  well  the  worse  workman 
because  he  can  mend  an  old  one  ?  .  .  .  Let  me  add  that 
‘The  Fool  of  Fashion’  was  as  much  (though  not  so  valua¬ 
ble)  an  original  as  any  work  Mr.  Pope  himself  has  pro¬ 
duced.  .  .  .  Nine  years  afterwards  I  brought  out  ‘The 
Careless  Husband  ’  with  still  greater  success ;  and  was  that 
too, — 

‘  A  patch’d,  vamp’d,  future,  old,  reviv’d  new  piece  '  1 1 

“  Let  them,  the  many  living  spectators  of  these  plays, 
judge  between  us  whether  the  above  verses  you  have  so 
unmercifully  besmeared  me  with  were  fit  to  come  from  the 
konest  heart  of  a  satirist  who  would  be  thought,  like  you, 
the  upright  censor  of  mankind.  Indeed,  sir,  this  libel  was 
below  you.  How  could  you  ’oe  so  wanting  to  yourself  as 
not  to  consider  that  satire  without  truth,  though  flowing  in 
the  finest  numbers,  recoils  upon  its  author ;  and  must  at 

•  “  To  •  Oamtner  Gurfon  ’  If  It  give  the  bays. 

And  yet  deny  the  '  Careleea  Uusbaind  ’  praise, 
tir  hay  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule, — 

Why,  then  1  say  the  public  Is  n  fool.” 

Jmitationi  of  Horace,  Book  ii.,  E.  1.  v.  91 — 4. 

t  The  whole  passage  runs  thus :  — 

“  How.  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  ’scape. 

Less  human  aenlus  than  God  gives  ar  ape. 

Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece, 

A  patch’d,  vamp’d,  future,  old.  reviv'd  new  piece, 

Twixt  I’lautus.  Fletcher,  Shakspcare,  and  Corneille, 

Can  make  a  Cibber,  TibbiUd,  or  Ozell.” 

Dunciad,  1. 281-6. 


Other  times  render  him  suspected  of  prejudice  even  where 
he  may  be  just,  as  frauds  in  religion  make  more  atlieists 
than  converts  ?  And  the  bad  heart,  Mr.  Pope,  that  points 
an  injury  with  verse  makes  it  more  unpardonable,  as  it  is 
not  the  result  of  sudden  passion,  but  of  an  indulged  and 
slowly-meditating  ill-nature ;  and  I  am  afraid  yours,  in  this 
article,  is  so  palpable  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  making 
it  a  serious  reply.” 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  fool  or  a  coxcomb.  Let  the 
reader  turn  from  these  passages  to  the  “  Dunciad ;  ”  and, 
with  all  its  genius,  I  do  not  think  it  will  obtain  his  prefei^ 
ence.  Cibber’s  second  letter  was  less  dignified,  and  more 
caustic :  in  this  latter,  he  fought  his  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons ;  and  by  means  of  a  ludicrous  and  obscene  story 
turned  the  laugh  completely  against  him.  These  letters  gave 
Pope  infinitely  more  torture  than  ever  the  “  Satires  ”  or  the 
“  Dunciad  ”  inflicted  upon  the  placid,  equable  Colley. 
Pope  said  one  day,  his  face  writhing  with  agony,  “  These 
things,”  pointing  to  those  letters,  “  are  as  good  as  harts¬ 
horn  to  me.”  “  He  appeared  rather  to  want  some,”  adds 
the  younger  Richardson,  to  whom  the  remark  was  made. 
Cibber  says  in  his  second  letter,  “  Everyboily  tells  me  that 
I  have  made  you  as  uneas^as  a  rat  in  a  hot  kettle  for  a 
twelvemonth  together.”  ft 

One  by  one  the  old  actor’s  associates  passed  away. 
Booth,  as  I  have  before  reconled,  retired  in  1728  :  in  1730 
Mrs.  Oldfield  died,  and  Wilks  followed  her  two  years  aftei^ 
wards.  Unable  to  endure  new  companions,  Cibber,  in 
1733,  disposed  of  his  share  to  Mrs.  Iligmore,  Wilks’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  for  three  thousand  pounds.  For  a  short  time 
he  continued  his  services  at  a  salary  of  twelve  guineas  a 
week,  but  soon  afterwards  retired.  After  a  while  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stage  for  a  brief  period :  this  return,  however, 
only  heralded  his  final  retirement.  But  he  was  still  the 
beau,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  old  Colley, —  critical,  sarcastic, 
and  urbane,  ever  praising  the  actors  of  his  youth,  and  caus¬ 
tically  insensible  to  the  merits  of  those  of  his  age,  —  never 
admitting  the  talents  even  of  Garrick  or  Woflfington.*  He 
died  in  tlie  year  1757,  at  his  residence  in  Berkeley  Stjuare, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  amidst  many  a  better  and  many  a  worse  man, 
amiilst  many  a  greater  and  many  a  less  one. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  he  is  thus  graphically 
pictured :  “  His  shape  was  finely  proportioned,  yet  not 
graceful ;  easy,  but  not  striking :  wnen  he  represented  a 
ridiculous  humor,  he  had  a  mouth  in  every  nerve,  and 
became  eloquent  without  speaking.  His  attitudes  were 
piointed  and  exquisite,  his  expression  was  stronger  than 
painting ;  he  was  beautifully  absorbed  in  the  character,  and 
demanded  and  monopolized  attention;  his  very  extrava¬ 
gances  were  colored  with  propriety.” 

Of  his  talents  as  an  actor  another  writes,  “  In  the  various  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  comic  exhibitions  he  holds  no  equal.”  He  excelled 
in  a  large  range  of  comic  characters ;  but  his  perfection  of 
acting  was  the  coxcombs  of  quality.  His  performance  of 
Justice  Shallow  is  elaborately  analyzed  and  highly  praised 
by  Davis,  in  his  “  Dramatic  Miscellanies.”  “  Perhaps  no  act¬ 
or,”  he  says,  “was  ever  superior  in  the  conception  and  .ex¬ 
ecution  of  such  solemn  insignificance.”  All  his  excellences 
Cibber  modestly  states  to  be  rather  the  result  of  his  diligent 
study  of  the  old  actors  than  of  his  own  individual  talent. 
His  performances  in  tragedy  must  have  been  of  very  medio¬ 
cre  merit,  although  Richanl  the  Third,  lago,  and  Wolsey 
were  among  his  favorite  parts.  But  the  audience  would  not 
accept  him  in  such  roles,  and  once  or  twice  hissed  him  off 
the  stage. 

Of  his  literary  productions,  the  famous  “  Apology  ”  is  the 
master-piece,  lie  is  said  to  have  made  fifteen  hundred 

Eounds  ny  it.  Dean  Swift  was  so  captivateil  with  it  that 
e  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it  through.  The  work  is  uninue, 
and  the  most  admirable  of  its  kind  ever  written.  As  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  stage  during  the  author’s  lifetime,  it  is  a  valuable 
record ;  as  a  text-book  of  the  stage  for  all  times  it  is  invalua- 

*Thls  prejudice  was,  perhape,  rather  affected  than  real.  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle,  who  had  rellreu  thirty  yearn  before  Garrick  appeared,  once 
pressed  him  to  answer  whether  there  was  not  something  of  envy  In  hit 
depreciation  of  the  latter.  “  Why.  faith,  Bracey,  I  believe  you  are 
right,”  be  answered :  “  the  young  Kllow  Is  clever'.’’ 
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ble :  erery  actor  who  pretends  to  the  name  of  artist  should 
hare  its  criticisms  by  heart ;  for  such  another  analysis,  such 
another  mrfect  exposition  of  his  art,  does  not  exist  in  the 
world.  No  more  splendid  pieces  of  word-paintin<r  than  his 
descriptions  of  the  preat  actors  of  his  youth  —  how  they 
looked  and  spoke  and  acted  —  are  to  be  found  in  this  or  any 
other  language.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  “  The  Careless  Hus¬ 
band”  is  the  most  original;  and  in  Lady  Betty  Modish  he 
added  acharacterto  the  literature  of  his  country.  “  The  Pro¬ 
voked  Husband  ”  is  an  admirable  comedy.  A  large  portion 
of  this  is  the  work  of  Vanburgh,  —  all  those  scenes  in  which 
the  Wronghead  family,  those  capital  portraits  of  English 
squiredom  in  the  age  of  the  First  George,  figure;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Townley  scenes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
noble  last  scene,  are  Cibber’s.  Of  his  other  comedies,  “  She 
Wou’d  and  She  Wou’d  not,”  a  comedy  of  the  Spanish 
school,  is  the  best,  and  one  that,  with  a  little  judicious  prun¬ 
ing,  might  be  advantageously  revived :  the  variety  and  lu¬ 
dicrousness  of  the  situations  might  render  it  acceptable  to  a 
modern  audience.  He  wrote  and  altered  about  five  and 
twenty  pieces  in  all,  —  much  of  which  was  stolen  from  old 
authors,  and  something,  perhaps,  from  young  ones.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  adaptations  is  “  Richanl  the  Tliird.”  which 
has  survived  every  other  spurious  stage  version  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  and,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years,  has  all  but  excluded  the  original  from  the  theatre, — no 
small  testimony  to  its  value,  however  much  it  may  and 
does  fall  beneath  the  original  as  a  closet-play.  It  is  the 
Richard  that  Garrick  and  Kean  electrified  the  town  in,  and 
that  every  actor,  either  great  or  small,  with  few  exceptions, 
plays  by  preference.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  another 
Shakspenan  adaptation,  —  that  of  “  King  John,”  produced 
under  the  title  of  “  Papal  Tyranny,”  —  which  raised  a  storm 
of  well-deserved  censure  against  him  ;  for  it  was  a  barbarous 
mutilation  of  the  great  original.  It  did  good  service  in¬ 
directly,  however,  as  it  led  Rich  to  revive  the  real  play  at 
the  opposition  house. 

His  character,  with  all  its  vanities,  coxcombries,  and  faults, 
was  neither  that  of  a  fool  nor  a  bad  man ;  and  the  society 
into  which  he  was  admitted  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
not  of  that  contemptible  nature  which  his  enemies  have  rep¬ 
resented.  A  dull  earl  once  expressed  his  astonishment  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  he  should  associate  with  Cib¬ 
ber,  the  latter  being  only  an  actor.  “  He  is  good  enough  for 
me,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  but  I  can  very  well  believe  that  he 
tpould  not  suit  you.”  He  was  the  only  actor  who  was  ever 
admitted  as  a  member  of  MTiite’s,  where  he  was  received 
with  delight  by  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  whose  society  he  mixed  on  terms  of 
the  clost‘st  intimacy.  A  fnendly  writer  describes  him  “  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable,  cheerful,  and  best-humored  men 
you  would  ever  wish  to  converse  with.” 

Of  his  morale  I  cannot  speak  so  favorably ;  so  I  will  con¬ 
clude  with  an  anecdote  from  Davies  :  “  So  well  did  Cibber, 

though  a  professed  libertine  through  life,  understand  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  that  no  comic  author  has  drawn  more  de¬ 
lightful  and  striking  pictures  of  it.  Mrs.  Porter,  upon  read¬ 
ing  a  part  in  which  Cibber  had  drawn  virtue  in  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  lively  colors,  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  man  who  could  draw  such  admirable  portraits  of  good¬ 
ness  should  yet  live  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  to  it.  “  M;i- 
dam,”  said  Colley^  “  the  one  is  absolutely  necessary  :  the 
other  is  not .”  C 


ENGLISH  HOTEL  LIFE. 

There  is  nowhere  where  you  can  be  more  thoroughly  at 
home  than  at  an  inn.  It  generally  takes  me  twenty-four 
hours  to  work  off  the  sensation  of  freshness  and  novelty,  but 
after  that  I  enjoy  myself  thoroughly.  “  Shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  at  my  inn?  ”  is  a  thoroughly  English  proverb.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  great  admirer  of  inns.  He  preferred  tavern 
life  to  any  other :  “  Believe  me,  sir,  the  finest  prospect  is 
improved  by  a  good  inn  in  the  background.”  ^ere  was 
good  Archbishop  Leighton  who  always  desired  to  die  at  an 
inn  :  he  had  his  wish ;  and  his  life  and  his  money  were  ex- 
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actly  commensurate.  There  is  one  very  simple  reason  that 
accounts  for  the  sup«-riority  of  inns.  At  your  own  house,  or 
at  any  other  house,  the  less  trouble  you  give,  so  much  the 
better :  but  at  a  hotel  you  can  hardly  give  too  much  troo- 
ble  ;  j^ou  cannot  ask  for  too  great  a  numl>er|of  things.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  all  the  brisker  for  your  orders.  The  hotel  system  in 
England  has  not  attained  the  vast  development  which  has 
been  the  case  in  America ;  and,  for  the  saxe  of  every  home 
influence,  I  sincerely  tru.st  it  never  may :  but  that  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  alteration  of  late  years,  eveiy  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  travel  through  all  parts  of  the  country 
knows  very  well. 

It  is  a  noticeable  phase  of  English  society,  that  an  in- 
crensing  number  of  persons  live  regularly  at  Weis.  This 
is  an  approximation  to  the  American  system.  The  hotels 
willingly  receive  such.  Some  will  make  extremely  ample 
reduction  to  permanent  customers  ;  but  of  course  they  pre¬ 
fer  those  guests  who  do  not  ask  for,  and  would  not  accept, 
any  concession.  There  is  an  amusing  story  told  by  Jlr. 
Smiles,  in  one  of  his  “  Lives  of  Engineers.”  A  great  en¬ 
gineer  had  resided  so  long  at  one  oi  the  hotels  near  Char¬ 
ing  Cross,  that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fixtures.  He 
horrified  a  new  landlord  by  telling  him  that  he  was  going 
away  :  the  poor  man  explained  that  he  had  bought  and 
paid  for  him  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  that  he  had  paid 
several  hundred  pounds  for  the  lease  and  good-will  of  the 
permanent  inmate.  People  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  their  friends  and  relations,  often  live  permanently 
at  hotels,  finding  it  tolerably  cheap,  and  much  more  cheei^ 
fill.  They  hanfly  live  at  one  hotel  all  the  year  long ;  but 
they  flit,  acconling  to  the  season,  from  one  hotel  to  another. 
It  is  not  unusual,  in  these  wealthy  days,  to  find  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  with  servants  and  governesses,  locating  themselves  fbr 
weeks  together  at  a  hotel.  Nowhere  more  than  in  York¬ 
shire  is  there  so  much  money  spent,  or  the  style  of  living 
so  frank,  free,  and  unembarrassed.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  vast  hotels  have  become  the  fashion  in  London.  The 
Grosvenor,  the  Charing  Cross,  the  Langham,  have  quite  rev¬ 
olutionized  hotel-life  in  London.  Most  of  the  old  hotels  have 
furbished  up,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the  modern  st.indard. 
The  great  motive  cause  was  probably  the  limited-liability 
act,  which,  both  for  good  and  evil,  has  immensely  modified 
the  character  of  English  commercial  transactions.  The  wide 
prospect  was  thereby  opened  to  the  general  public  of  real¬ 
izing  the  tradesman^  profits  with  something  decidedly  less 
than  the  tradesman’s  responsibilities.  Innkeeping  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  peculiarly  prosperous  business,  yielding  im¬ 
mense  returns.  It  became  a  famous  investment,  and  limited- 
liability  hotels  arose  on  every  side.  Clergymen,  country 
gentlemen,  and  spinster  ladies,  all  became  innkeepers,  so  far 
as  the  taking  of  shares  could  make  them  such.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  you  could  not  have  the  tradesman’s 
profits  unless  you  had  also  his  constant  assiduity,  and  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  his  Aiily  takings.  The  new  hotels  were  generally 
built  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  were  most  gorgeously 
furnished.  But  somehow  they  did  not  succeed  as  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  succeed.  There  was  an  air  of  list¬ 
lessness  about  them.  The  very  servants  seemed  to  know 
that  the  manager’s  eye,  unquickened  by  the  intense  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  personal  venture,  had  not  its  wonted  terror  and 
command,  ^me  properties  became  heavily  mortgaged,  and 
some  altogether  came  to  sorrow.  I  have  known  of  hotels 
being  sold,  the  furniture  of  some  rooms  of  which  had  never 
been  iiseil,  with  almost  miles  of  sheetings  and  blanketiugs 
untouched.  Of  late  the  system  has  been  to  employ  some 
manager  of  great  experience,  and  who  will  take  a  large  in¬ 
terest  in  the  undertaking.  The  general  business  has  been 
firmer  and  healthier  :  but  still  the  non-paying  hotels  are  not 
infrequent ;  and  those  are  thought  exceedingly  goo<l  which 
show  a  profit  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that,  although  me  charges  of  great  hotels  are 
high,  it  woulil  be  difficult  to  make  a  reduction.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  hotels  where  you  must  pay  any  thing  you  are 
asked :  “  Luncheon,  sir,  four  shillings ;  a  potato,  sixpence ; 
water-cress,  sixpence," —  the  cumulative  style  which  Ge:- 
man  hotel-keepers  often  practise  upon  the  tourist.  If  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  don’t  like  the  wine  of  a 
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hotel,  and  prefer  to  take  your  own,  the  charge  is  two  shil- 
lin<^  a  cora.  Some  hoU-Is  are  not  happy  in  their  wines. 
There  are  no  wine  committees,  as  at  clubs ;  and  they  are, 
perhaps,  selected  by  a  single  vicious  taste.  At  such  a  place 
u  Brighton,  you  may  be  charged  pretty  much  as  you  like. 
People  go  there  when  they  have  plenty  of  money,  and  with 
the  express  design  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  Grand  Hotel 
St  Brighton  is  more  like  a  cnrnvansera  than  any  other  place 
where  I  have  staid,  an<l  it  has  certainly  not  superseded 
the  Be<lford  of  old.  In  Paris,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
tariffs  both  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Grand  Hotel  are  re¬ 
duced.  One  advantage  of  a  great  hotel  is,  that  jrou  may 
calculate  to  a  sixpence  what  you  have  to  pay  ;  and  if  you  go 
on  the  boarding  system,  increasing  in  the  hotels,  you  need 
only  be  provided  with  a  specified  number  of  guineas. 

“But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  idiot’s  glance, 

To  be  without  a  sou  within  these  walls.” 

Tariffs  are  everywhere  attainable ;  and  it  depends  only  on 
yourself  where  you  will  take  up  your  abode,  and  how  long 
you  will  stay. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  working  of  great  hotels  in  their 
practical  details.  The  commissariat  of  a  great  hotel  must 
be  a  very  serious  matter.  The  provisioning  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  must  involve  very  curi¬ 
ous  statistics.  In  such  large  undertakings,  there  is  always  a 
risk  that  peculation  and  waste  will  run  away  with  the 
profits.  A  professed  cook  will  take  his  hundred  a  year,  and 
drink  his  fourteen  pints  of  beer  daily.  The  management 
does  not  so  much  find  fault  with  this,  for  you  cannot  stint 
people  of  beer  who  are  exposed  to  great  fires ;  but  the  ex¬ 
travagance  that  can  be  perpetuated  in  such  establishments 
is  immense.  The  system  of  letting  off  apartments,  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  which  keep  their  own  keys,  and  feed  where  they 
like,  has  taken  no  hold  of  English  hotels.  You  cannot  sleep 
at  an  English  hotel  under  three  half-crowns,  which  repre¬ 
sent  bed,  attendance,  and  breakfast.  But  then  the  solitude 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  can  be  immense,  because  the  crowd  is 
immense.The  court-yard  of  the  Langham  only  feebly  repro¬ 
duces  the  court-yard  of  the  Grand.  There  is  a  legend, 
that  in  one  of  the  streets,  —  as  the  great  corridors  of 
the  Grand  are  named,  —  a  man  died,  and  was  not  found 
for  a  week  afterwards.  Then  the  administration  is  necessa¬ 
rily  carried  on  by  a  system  of  checks,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
only  method  possible.  Perhaps  you  are  sometimes  surprised 
at  the  delay  in  attending  to  a  simple  order.  But  that  order 
has  been  booked,  —  perhaps  re-hooked,  —  and  tickets  and 
counterfoils  interchanged,  before  that  glass  of  wine  is  issued. 
The  mere  management  of  such  a  business,  in  the  treasury, 
offices,  &c.,  involves  enormous  work,  and  could  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  almost  military  discipline,  and  subdivision  of  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  officials  in  a  hotel  is  the 
head-waiter.  Dickens,  in  his  “Mutual  Friend,”  in  that  in¬ 
comparable  marriage-dinner  at  Greenwich,  makes  the  bead- 
waiter  archbishop.  If  he  had  said  archdeacon,  he  would 
have  given  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  head-waiter. 
This  functionary  is  immensely  important  1  knew  a  head- 
waiter  who  had  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  a  year :  tnis  is 
somewhat  above  the  average ;  but  the  head-waiter  of  a  great 
hotel  has  at  least  half  that  stipend.  Then,  their  chance-fees 
are  very  considerable.  They  have  sometimes  most  persua¬ 
sive  manners.  Old  ladies  abandon  themselves  to  their  care 
with  the  most  relying  abandon.  An  habitue  of  a  hotel  gen¬ 
erally  gives  a  weekly  “  tip  ”  to  the  head-waiter,  and  he  gen¬ 
erally  knows  what  he  is  about  The  head-waiter ;  is  nearly 
always  English  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  under-waiters 
are  foreign,  —  French,  Italian,  and  German.  That  great  ser¬ 
vant-difficulty  crops  up  at  the  hotels,  and  it  is  thought  best 
to  import  the  waiters.  As  a  rule,  they  fare  as  well  as  the 
most  lucrative  guest  in  the  house, —  an  early  dinner,  and  an 
excellent  supper.  '  The  best  and  simplest  plan,"  said  a 
gentleman  to  me  the  other  day,  “  is  to  give  your  servants 
salmon,  lamb,  new  peas,  and  early  potatoes.  They  don't  waste, 
as  they  know  the  value  :  otherwise  they  are  most  wasteful.” 
Some  waiters  have  quite  a  cosmopolitan  reputation  :  thev 
are  known  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Some  will 
ply  a  trade  during  half  the  year,  and  go  into  business  for  the 


other  half.  I  have  sometimes  received  pantomimic  gestures 
from  waiters  who  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
had  met  me  in  far-away  localities.  Then  there  is  the  elderly 
domestic,  like  the  chambermaid  in  the  “  Vision  of  Sin,” 
who  prides  herself  upon  her  severe  aspect  and  irreproacha¬ 
ble  character,  and  who  declines,  from  ethical  motives,  to 
bring  jrour  hot  water  into  the  bedroom,  causing  you  to 
shiver  in  the  breeze  as  you  make  a  surreptitious  dash  for  it. 
The  vexed  question  of  fees  to  servants  is  constantly  recur¬ 
ring.  When  you  have  paid  for  attendance,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  pay  over  again ;  yet  you  naturally  want  to  give  something 
to  people  who  have  been  civil  to  you,  especially  if  you  are 
told,  as  you  sometimes  are,  that  they  receive  no  money  pay¬ 
ment.  I  think  a  small  gratuity  is  due  to  the  servants 
with  whom  you  have  been  Aiefly  brought  in  contact,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  feel  that  you  have  really  been  done  well  by. 

There  are  some  large  hotels  which  of  late  years  have 
been  dropped  down  in  romantic  sites,  where  you  can  study 
bits  of  scenery  and  phases  of  society  with  peculiar  facility. 
As  a  rule,  you  do  not  see  much  of  either  in  a  great  city. 
There  is  one  exception,  which  is,  that  at  the  Langham,  or  the 
Louvre,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  American  families  stiying 
on  indefinitely ;  and,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  you  can 
get  together  a  large  American  connection.  The  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  down  large  hotels  in  beautiful  localites,  where  families 
may  stay  for  weeks  together,  and  the  neighborhooil  may  yield 
them  constant  enjoyment,  is  an  admirable  one :  it  is  import¬ 
ing  into  the  country  just  as  much  of  London  as  you  care  for. 
A  bachelor  has  all  the  comforts  of  his  club,  with  an  agreeable 
admixture  of  ladies’  society.  It  is  true  that  the  drawing¬ 
room,  in  some  places,  is  nominally  reserved  only  for  those 
gentlemen  who  are  accompanied  by  ladies ;  but  the  rule  is 
not  de  rigueur,  and  you  soon  find  some  kind  people  who  will 
take  you  under  their  wing.  The  English  taste  for  insula¬ 
tion  will  cause  many  people  to  coop  themselves  up  in  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  and  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  spacious  pub¬ 
lic  rooms.  Generally,  however,  people  muster  to  the  table 
(Thote,  apparently  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  best 
dinner  to  be  had  in  a  house.  The  English  table  d’hote, 
however,  has  not  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  those  abroad. 
The  institution  is  not  yet  fully  assimilated  to  the  English 
genius.  Though  the  courses  are  fewer,  the  time  is  longer,  — 
a  table  d’hote  ought  to  be  just  one  hour  long;  and  the  pro¬ 
longation  is  due  to  a  delay  between  the  courses  which  some¬ 
times  render  the  viands  cold.  Hotel-life  is  certainly  luxuri¬ 
ous  and  lazy.  The  first  thing  to  impress  upon  servants  is, 
that  they  are  on  no  account  to  call  you  in  the  morning.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  no  right  to  force  upon  people  the  pestilent  habit  of 
early  rising.  You  saunter  into  the  coffee-room  between 
nine  and  ten,  and  find  your  letters  and  newspapers  ranged 
at  your  table.  This  is  much  better  than  a  porter  banging 
you  up  at  half-past  eight  to  give  you  your  letters.  You 
soon  appropriate  a  table.  Going  into  a  hotel  the  other  day, 
I  was  politely  requested  to  yield  the  place  I  had  taken,  as 
it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  occupied  it  for  the  last 
five  years.  Then  take  your  strolls  in  the  garden,  or  on  the 
beach ;  and  you  must  be  of  morose  disposition  if  you  do  not 
gather  up  some  pleasant  words  and  looks  whereby  to  en- 
sweeten  the  sweet  air.  Then  the  gay  children  of  pleasure 
plot  and  plan  for  the  summer  day.  Sometimes,  as  I  look 
at  such  pleasant  scenes,  and  mentally  contrast  scenes  of 
poverty  and  struggle,  I  am  reminded  of  the  ladies  of  the 
“  Decameron  ”  who  sought  refuge  from  the  plague  in  those 
fair  villas  outside  Florence.  If  you  are  a  busy  man,  you 
have  briefs  to  read,  or  articles  to  write  :  should  it  be  a  fine 
day,  you  will  have  the  common  room  for  reading  or  writing 
all  to  yourself ;  or  if  it  is  rainy,  unless  you  have  a  genius 
for  concentration,  you  will  have  to  retreat  to  your  own  apart¬ 
ment.  But  have  as  little  to  do  with  work  as  you  possibly 
can  while  you  are  sojourning  in  these  luxurious  summer 
palaces.  But  don’t  be  an  indolent  man,  depending  for  your 
resources  on  what  society  you  can  pick  up.  The  charms  of 
society  are  exaggerated :  it  is  all  very  well  in  its  way;  but  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  solitude ;  and  at  any  new  place  a 
certain  amount  of  solitude  is  to  be  gone  through  before  there 
can  be  any  real  enjoyment  of  society.  Give  up  your  work, 
or  keep  it  till  the  rainy  weather ;  but  boat,  sketch,  philoso- 
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phize,  botanize,  pedestrianize.  Never  think  nnkindl/  of  any 
companionship ;  but  be  courteous  to  all,  looking  upon  eacn 
nature  as  a  new  book  to  be  opened  and  perused.  Nothing 
ts  pleasanter  than  gliding  into  companionship  and  intimacy. 
Some  persons  are  reluctant  to  contract  a  new  inendship 
when,  on  the  face  of  things,  the  intimacy  must  soon  terminate. 
As  a  rule,  residents  in  watering-places  are  very  slow  to  call 
upon  visitants,  because  the  visitants  will  so  soon  have  fled. 
This  is  a  very  narrow  and  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  things. 

A  good  is  none  the  less  so  because  it  is  brief;  and  then,  these 
broken  links  may  often  be  resumed.  It  is  a  capital  thing  to 
have  your  six  or  nine  hours  in  the  open  air,  inhaling  the 
oxygen  and  iodine,  with  an  al  frtKo  lunch.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  said  that  a  man,  to  be  in  perfect  health,  ought  to  be  in 
the  open  air  four  hours  a  day ;  and  as  on  many  days  a  man 
fails  to  count  as  much  as  this,  he  must  restore  the  average. 

1  delight  to  wauder  at  my  own  sweet  will  across  an  unknown 
country ;  and  when  I  come  to  some  pretty,  elm-shaded  village, 
such  as  an  English  artist  loves,  and  on  which  any  English 
eye  would  love  to  dwell,  then  I  rest,  and  read,  and  saunter, 
until  the  advancing  shadows  remind  me  of  retreat.  Then 
comes  the  labU  (Tkote ;  and  I  like,  for  my  own  part,  to  sit 
next  some  travelled  veteran  who  is  not  unwilling  to  impart 
his  experience  to  me ;  or  some  businers  man  who  is  resting 
on  bis  oars,  having  worked  hard  for  years,  and  who,  looking 
at  all  questions  ofthe  day  from  experience,  and  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  can  be  instructive  enough,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  one-sided.  It  is  the  advantage  of  a  prolonged 
dinner  that  it  admits  conversation;  and  it  is  the  advantage 
of  the  dinner-hour  that  it  disposes  men  to  be  genial  and  con¬ 
versant.  And  after  an  honest  day’s  work  or  play,  that  rest 
comes  very  pleasantly:  very  pleasant  to  have  music  and 
light,  and  strolls  beneath  the  moonlight,  or  on  the  wave-beat 
shore.  You  will  always  find  men  to  talk  to  in  the  billiard 
or  smoking  rooms ;  but  you  must  not  let  the  converse  inter¬ 
fere  with  what  I  call  the  toning  down  process  of  the  evening 
hours.  You  will  find  men  who  will  sit  up  to  unheard-of 
hours  in  their  sitting-rooms,  and  sometimes  meet  them  going 
to  their  beds  as  the  very  early  birds  are  preparing  for  a 
plunge  before  breakfast.  But  the  wise  plan  is  to  tone  down 
gently,  lay  aside  work,  avoid  the  exciting  and  emotional, 
read  easy  books  and  write  easy  letters,  so  that  sleep  cour¬ 
teously  woo’d  may  gently  come,  and  make  you  full  of  feel 
the  next  day,  as  Windham  used  to  say.  I  imagine  that  this 
may  sound  a  little  epicurean ;  but  the  great  thing  is  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  ment  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

In  this  hotel-life,  you  come  across  many  confidences 
and  intimacies.  Often  you  find  an  undertone  of  sadness 
and  ill  health  where  expense  seems  most  unspared,  and  en¬ 
joyment  most  free.  That  pale-faced  man  is  only  just  now 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness  that  I  am  afraid  will  never 
entirely  release  its  grasp.  'That  group  of  slender  girls  in 
half-mourning  have  had  a  terrible  domestic  calamity.  That 
young  clergyman  has  been  sent  down  by  his  parishioners, 
who  have  clubbed  together  a  purse.  'Then  there  are  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  snatching  a  few  days  from  business,  and 
barristers  who  are  carving  a  slight  holiday  out  of  circuit. 
Most  are  holiday  people,  who,  according  to  the  wise  modern 
fashion,  are  securing  a  rest,  and  breaking  time  in  the  year. 
They  will  soon  make  up  lost  ground  with  freshened  wits  and 
quickened  energy.  I  do  not  underrate  foreign  travel ;  but  I 
love  home  scenery.  I  do  not  dislike  the  old-fashioned  inn, 
of  which  I  might  say  many  kindly  words  :  but  the  grand  ho¬ 
tels  of  cities  sum  up  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
modern  life ;  and  those  which  are  established  in  our  great 
health-resorts  have  peculiar  social  points  of  interest  which 
render  a  prolonged  stay  there  an  agreeable  interlude  to  a 
working  and  over-worked  man. 


MADEMOISELLE  VIVIANE: 

THE  8TORT  OF  A  FRENCH  MARRIAOE. 

L 

There  was  a  full  gathering  of  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  le  President  de  Barre, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  M - .  The  glass 
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chandeliers  were  lighted,  the  housings  had  been  removed 
from  the  furniture  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  bad  been  a-foot  two  days  in  the  kitchen  in  view  ofthe 
supper.  The  occasion  was,  indeed,  an  imiiortant  one.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Viviane  de  Barre,  the  judge’s  only  child  and  heiress, 
was  to  be  formally  introduced  to  her  future  husband,  M.  de 
Niel. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  this  solemnity  had  been  conducted 
after  the  old  and  approved  method.  At  ten  years  of  age 
Mile.  Viviane  had  been  sent  to  a  convent.  At  seventeen 
she  had  been  withdrawn  thence.  At  seventeen  and  a  half 

she  was  known  in  the  best  society  of  M - as  a  young  lady 

who  would  have  five  hundred  thousand  franca  tor  her  dower; 
who  was  religious,  beautiful,  and  who  sang  well.  At  eighteen, 
twenty  suitors  had  already  solicited  of  her  parents  the  honor 
of  becoming  her  husband.  At  eighteen  and  a  half  the  jud<re 
and  Mme.  de  Barre,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  time  some 
choice  should  be  made,  had  called  their  friend  and  spiritual 
adviser,  M.  I’Abbd  Bcghin,  into  council ;  and  between  the 
three  it  had  been  settled  that  the  most  eligible  suitor  of  all 
was  M.  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  not  done  his  courtship  in 
person,  who  had,  in  fact,  never  seen  Mile.  Viviane ;  but  who 
was  the  sou  of  M.  le  President  de  Niel,  Chief  Judge  in  the 

neighboring  town  of  A - ;  bore  a  name  rendered  honorable 

by  a  long  line  of  judicial  ancestors ;  possessed  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  his  own  ;  was  steady,  laborious,  and  of 
pious  education  ;  held  the  oflice  of  deputy  public  prosecutor 

in  the  town  of  T - ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  own 

merit,  and  to  his  influential  connections,  but  chiefly  the  lat¬ 
ter,  rise  in  time  to  the  highest  post  in  the  magistracy.  It 
was  Charles  de  Niel’s  own  fatner  who  had  proposed  the 
match  to  Pres,  de  Barre ;  and  the  match  was  thought  a 
good  match  by  all  who  were  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject. 

'The  only  two  interested  persons  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  were  those  whom,  perhaps,  the  negotiations  most  con¬ 
cerned  ;  that  is,  M.  Charles  and  Mile.  Viviane  themselves. 
When  every  thing  had  been  arranged.  Pres,  de  Niel  had  said 
to  his  son  that  it  was  fitting  he  should  marry ;  and  that,  on  a 
certain  day  and  at  a  stated  hour,  he  would  present  him  to 
a  young  lady  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  make  him  a 
good  wife:  to  which  Charles  de  Niel  had  answered,  “Yes, 
sir,”  with  the  usual  submissive  respect  of  well-bred  French 
sons  towards  their  fathers,  and  without  the  smallest  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  wish  or  a  thought  to  choose  his  own  wife  for  him¬ 
self.  ;  On  her  side,  Mme.  de  Barre  had  said  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  her  daughter;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  introduction,  she  had  superintended  Mile.  Viviane’s 
dressing  in  person :  had  recommended  plainness ;  that  is, 
simple  muslin,  with  a  tea-rose  in  the  hair,  and  a  pale  blue 
sash  with  long  ends,  round  the  waist ;  and  when  she  hiid 
satisfied  herself  that  her  daughter  looked  as  gracefully 
modest  as  it  becomes  a  legal  dignitary’s  wife  to  be,  she  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  drawing-room  with  a  mother’s  in¬ 
variable  conviction  that  Mile.  Viviane  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  what  was  going  to  happen.  To  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  ladies,  however,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Mile.  Viviane  was  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  the  impending  comedy  —  possessed  the  name  ofher  suitor, 
and  was  as  conversant  with  the  history  of  his  life,  means, 
character,  and  prospects  —  as  if  the  particulars  hail  been 
supplied  to  her  in  a  printed  book,  with  an  appendix  of 
notes  at  the  end.  It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate 
how  it  is  that  young  ladies  always  become  familiar  with 
affairs  intended  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  them;  but 
one  had  better  confine  one’s  self  to  making  mention  of  the 
fact  without  seeking  to  fathom  it. 

The  date  was  the  month  of  July,  1870 ;  and  as  M - was 

a  large  city,  the  number  of  people  who  claimed  to  be  the 
friends  of  a  chief  judge  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  empire  was  considerable.  By  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  all  the  rooms  of  Pres,  de  Barre’s  by  no 
means  small  mansion  were  crowded.  Mme.  de  Barre  had 
not  taken  any  one  into  her  confidence ;  but  everybo<ly  guessed 
what  was  in  the  wind  :  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  wife  giving  a  large  party,  with  a  dance  and  supper,  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  such  entertainments  are  not  usual 
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(in  France),  was  proof  enough  that  something  was  prcpar-  announced,  “  Monsieur  le  President  de  Niel ;  Monsieur 
inir ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  something  should  be  Charles  de  Niel.” 

the  betrothal  of  Mile.  Viviane  to  the  gentleman  who  had  There  was  an  immediate  hush ;  for,  though  Mine,  de 
been  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  suitors  Y  Barre  had  kept  her  counsel  wonderfully  well  tor  a  lady,  it 

So  the  friends,  as  the^'  trooped  up  the  wide  staircase  of  the  darted  by  instinct  through  everybody’s  mind  that  this  must 

judire’s  staidly  but  richly  furnished  house,  evinced  some  be  the  chosen  man.  The  father  and  son  entered,  looking 

curfosity  to  see  who  the  lucky  man  would  be.  The  rejected  like  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  picture,  etched,  the  one  in 

candidates  were  watchful  to  look  how  Mile.  Viviane  would  gray,  the  other  in  black.  They  were  both  irreproachably 

bear  herself  under  her  prospective  change  of  condition  ;  and  dressed;  and  the  judge  wore  round  his  neck  the  scarlet 

the  feminine  relatives  of  these  rejected  candidates, —  collar  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Commandership.  He  walked 
mothers,  aunts,  and  pet  sisters,  —  persuaded  that  no  good  up  to  Mme.  de  Barre,  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  with 

could  come  of  having  ignored  the  qualities  of  their  respec-  the  grave  courtesy  of  old  times,  and  in  words  slightly  cere- 

tive  paragons,  hoped  sincerely  that  prosperity  might  attend  monious,  but  agreeable  to  hear  because  evidently  natural 

the  marriage,  but  were  afraid  not.  to  the  speaker,  begged  leave  to  introduce  his  son.  Tlien  he 

This  was  especially  the  sentiment  among  the  most  inti-  stood,  and  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  Mile.  Viviane,  who  was 

mate  friends  of  all.  'Fhese  were  assembled  in  an  inner  at  another  end  of  the  room,  patiently  inserting  slides  into  a 

drawing-room,  where  they  petted  Mile.  Viviane,  smiled  stereoscope  for  an  old  lady  who  pretended  to  see  and  admire, 

to  her  as  she  handed  them  tea,  admired  her  albums  of  but  could  do  no  such  thing.  A  glance  from  her  mother 

drawings,  stroked  her  cat,  and  gave  her  recipes  to  cure  a  brought  Viviane  to  where  the  gentlemen  were  standing, 

very  bad  cold  with  which  her  canary  was  afflicted.  Tim  Her  manner  was  collected,  equally  free  from  forwardness  and 

blandishments  were  adroit  and  unceasing,  but  they  were  timidity.  The  judge  paid  her  a  paternal,  courtly,  and  very 

probably  lavished  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real  feelings  of  sincere,  compliment  on  her  beauty  :  then  added,  smiling, 

the  donors;  for  excepting  an  honest  general  and  his  wife,  “  Your  parents  and  I,  mademoiselle,  have  been  fast  friends 

who,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  were  free  to  be  indif-  for  many  years.  It  would  gladden  me  if  our  friendship 

ferent  as  to  what  other  people  did  with  theirs,  there  was  could  become  hereditary ;  this  is  my  son,  Charles  de  Niel ;  ” 

scarcely  an  intimate  friend  in  the  room  but  had  reason  to  and  he  rather  solemnly  ushered  Charles  forward, 
feel  sore  at  Mile.  Viviane’s  rumored  engagement.  Some  She  courtesied  in  return  to  the  young  man’s  deep  bow,  but 
were  sore  in  their  capacity  of  disappointed  relatives ;  others  said  nothing  :  it  was,  in  fact,  not  necessary  that  she  should 

simply  as  amateur  match-makers ;  but  most  felt  sore  in  some  speak  yet.  The  judge  turned  to  shake  hands  with  Pres, 

way.  There  was  Mme.  de  Corbot,  wife  of  the  public  de  Barre,  who  was  gray  like  himself,  be-collared  like  himself, 

prosecutor  of  M - ,  and  an  old  school-friend  of  Mme.  and  incased  in  that  same  smileless  dignity  which  French 

de  Barre,  who  had  hoped  that  Viviane  would  become  her  judges  study  to  wear  until  it  fits  them  like  a  second  nature, 

son’s  wife,  and  had  gone  through  Heaven  knows  what  The  two,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  incidental  to  the  pres- 

amount  of  family  dijuomacy  to  attain  this  end;  Mme.  entation  of  M.  Charles  to  the  judge,  soon  strolled  away  with 

Surpleix,  sister  to  the  bishop,  who  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  in  amicable  converse ; 

thing  pre-ordained  of  Heaven  that  her  own  son  was  to  be  and  Charles  de  Niel  was  left  standing  alone  by  the  two 

the  favored  man ;  Mme.  de  Diamantelle,  wife  of  one  of  ladies.  During  a  quarter  of  a  minute  —  but  one  of  those 

the  departmental  members,  who  had  intrigued  on  behalf  of  quarters  of  a  minute  that  constitute  an  age  for  the  intensity 

a  young  cousin  of  hers  whose  welfare  she  had  at  heart ;  of  the  emotions  they  comprise,  and  for  the  ulterior  conse- 

M.  Poignfermaye,  the  prefect,  who  had  manoeuvred  for  quences  they  store  up — he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 

himself;  and  several  others,  whose  disappointment  now  was  Viviane,  though  he  tried. 

none  the  less  genuine  from  being  concealed  or  gauzed  She  was,  in  all  truth,  a  splendid  creature,  of  a  beauty 
over.  lustrous  and  warm  as  the  sunny  climate  of  Provence,  where 

When  a  young  lady,  having  half  a  million  francs  for  her  she  was  born,  and  with  eyes  so  teeming  with  expression 

portion,  as  much  more  under  form  of  “  expectations,”  that  they  seemed  to  shed  light  like  precious  stones.  Her 

and  a  powerfully-connected  family,  marries,  she  casts  bitter-  complexion  was  not  white,  but  of  that  creamy  shade  called 

ness  and  perturbation  into  a  large  number  of  circles.  All  bistre,  which  passion  can  deepen  to  a  ruddy  glow ;  and  the 

who  had  ventured  to  build  castles  in  the  air  at  her  expense  color  of  her  lips  was  a  rich,  moist  crimson,  which,  had  she 

feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  in  some  been  an  actress,  would  have  made  her  despise  the  most 
way  aggrieved ;  and,  whether  they  have  the  right  or  no,  scarlet  rouge  as  too  pink.  The  folds  and  waves  of  her  hair 

they  take  it.  The  only  real  consolation  which  Mile,  clustered  so  abundantly,  that  when  let  down  they  must  have 

Viviane’s  intimate  friends  could  find  was,  that  perhaps  fallen  to  below  her  waist :  silky,  raven  hair  it  was,  and  full 

her  betrothed  might  turn  out  unworthy :  that  this  should  of  life  and  suppleness,  like  all  else  about  her.  Judging 

be  discovered  before  the  contract  was  signed ;  and  that,  the  merely  by  her  age,  it  might  have  been  said  that  she  was  too 

match  being  broken  off,  the  lists  should  M  open  anew  to  all  maturely  developed,  for  she  looked  rather  like  a  young 

comers.  Tnis,  of  course,  they  hoped,  not  for  their  own  woman  than  a  girl ;  but  all  her  movements  were  young, 

lakes,  but  for  poor  Viviane’s,  the  dear  child  1  virgin-like,  strong,  and  fascinating.  No  wonder  that  a  man 

At  ten  o’clock  the  lucky  suitor,  of  whom  so  many  minds  should  find  it  difficult  to  take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  feel  his 

were  sketching  fancy  portraits,  charitably  colored,  had  not  heart  throb  at  the  thought  that  she  was  to  be  his :  for  hers 

yet  arrived ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this :  was  the  grace  and  beauty  of  innate  queenship ;  and  Charles 

for  the  town  of  A - was  distant  some  two  hours  by  rail  de  Niel,  in  particular,  was  one  of  those  men  on  whom  such 

from  M - ;  and  Pres,  de  Niel  had  written  to  say  that  beauty  produces  the  most  sudden  and  subjugating  effects. 

he  could  only  leave  with  his  son  after  the  rising  of  his  court  Tall,  thin,  and  pale,  with  the  pallor  of  overwork,  he  had  not  the 

in  the  evening.  He  purposed  doing  no  more  than  introduce  face  or  the  expression  of  genius ;  but  looked  simply  a  studi- 
his  son,  and  then  return ;  but  M.  Charles  de  Niel  bad  ob-  ous,  scholarly  young  man,  who  has  entered  his  profession  with 

tained  a  week’s  leave  from  the  public  prosecutor  of  T - ,  the  hope  of  rising  in  it,  and  sets  his  ambition  for  the  present 

whose  deputy  he  was,  and  would  stay  a  week,  seeing  Mile,  on  discharging  his  duties  conscientiously.  His  hair  was 

de  Niel  once  every  day  during  that  time,  and  proposing  to  short,  lank,  and  parted  at  the  side ;  he  was  shaved,  all  but 

her  in  form  on  the  seventh  day.  All  this  had  been  arranged  a  little  sparse  wnisker,  laboriously  cultivated ;  he  carried 

beforeh.md ;  and  Mme.  de  Barre  could  therefore  wait  himself  confidently,  though  with  alittle  stiffness ;  and  there 

without  impatience.  She  busied  herself  about  her  guests,  was  an  air  of  rather  starred  dignity  on  his  features,  which 

let  the  dances  going  in  the  large  rooms,  and  organized  came  from  his  trying  to  give  himself  a  look  of  magisterial 

whist-tables  in  the  smaller  apartments  for  such  as  loved  gravity  not  quite  suited  to  his  years.  ^Vhen  he  took  his 

that  game.  Towards  half-past  ten,  however,  when  the  eyes  off  Viviane,  however,  there  was  no  longer  the  same 

second  quadrille  was  on,  and  when  the  whist  had  rather  expression  on  his  countenance  which  had  been  there  before, 

thinned  the  inner  sanctum,  where  the  inmates  had  congre-  It  was  the  difference  between  the  block  of  marble  when  it 

gated,  the  major-domo  glided  softly  to  the  door,  and  leaves  the  statuary’s  hands,  with  lineaments  hardly  sketched. 
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and  the  same  block  when  it  has  received  the  artist’s  6na1 
touch.  Charles  de  Niel  had,  in  a  few  instants,  had  life 
breathed  into  him. 

AAer  the  commonplaces  which  are  inevitable  on  such 
occasions,  and  which  served  to  convince  excellent  Mme. 
De  Barre  (who  resembled  her  daughter  but  distantly,  as  a 
withered  rose  resembles  a  live  one)  that  her  future  son-in- 
law  was  all  that  M.  I’Abbe  B^ghin,  his  old  tutor,  had  de- 
scribe^l,  Charles  de  Niel  aske<l  Viviane  if  she  danced.  Her 
mother  motioned  her  to  sav.  Yes ;  but  even  before  she  could 
have  caught  the  sign,  she  hail  given  that  answer  of  her  own 
accord  :  and  then  Charles  first  heard  her  voice,  —  a  voice 
singularly  musical,  yet  not  shy;  it  was,  indeed,  a  little 
firm,  he  could  not  help  thinking.  It  is  not  quite  consonant 
with  etiquette  for  a  public  prosecutor’s  deputy  to  dance ; 
but  this  was  a  sort  of  private  party ;  and  then  the  sweet, 
dreamy  “  Valse  de  Roses,”  which  was  being  played,  hail  acted 
as  a  stimulant  on  him :  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
would  hnve  defied  any  etiquette  on  the  globe’s  surface,  as  he 
led  out  Viviane  among  the  throng  of  guests,  who  parted  to 
make  a  way  for  them.  He  encircled  her  with  his  arm,  and 
the  perfume  of  her  hair,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  balmy 
breath  of  her  lips,  which  came  and  went  faster  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  whirl,  completed  the  intoxication  which  the 
mere  sight  of  her  hail  begun.  When  the  music  ceased,  he 
fancied  he  had  not  been  waltzing  more  than  a  couple  of 
seconds,  and  cast  an  impatient  glance  at  the  musicians’ 
corner,  as  if  these  men  were  not  toiling  enough  for  their 
money.  However,  this  being  a  dance  and  not  a  ball,  it 
happiened  very  fortunately  for  him,  that,  at  th<)  moment  when 
the  musicians  stoppied,  supper  was  announced.  He  had 
then  the  ri^ht  to  escort  Viviane  into  the  supper-room,  if  she 
pleased.  She  did  not  refuse :  on  the  contrary,  it  filled  him 
with  delight  to  see  that  she  accepted  his  escort  willingly, 
and  that  she  even  seemed  desirous  of  drawing  him  into 
conversation. 

The  rejected  suitors,  intimate  friends,  and  others,  who  had 
fixed  glances  of  more  or  less  benevolence  on  the  young  cou¬ 
ple  whilst  they  were  dancing,  did  not  lose  sight  of  them 
amid  the  knife-and-fork  fray  of  supper;  and  more  than  one 
pair  of  eyes,  after  guiding  their  owners  to  where  the  crea¬ 
ture  comforts  were  set  out,  resumed  their  functions  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  loath  to  surrender  the  sweet  hope  that  Mile.  Viviane’s 
accepted  lover  might  prove  less  satisfactory  to  herself  and 
her  parents  in  the  end  than  had  been  originally  contem¬ 
plate.  But  the  ^oung  magistrate,  who  was  unaware  that 
an^'body  had  an  interest  in  surveying,  much  less  in  critici¬ 
zing,  his  movements,  conducted  Viviane  to  a  part  of  the 
room  where  he  thought  she  would  be  most  comfortable,  and 
began  catering  for  her  with  an  assiduity  which  surprised 
himself  from  its  energy  and  readiness.  The  supper  was 
laid  out  on  the  sensible  plan  of  little  tables  for  parties  of 
two,  four,  or  six.  He  monopolized  one  of  the  smallest,  and 
brou'jht  to  it  all  he  could  find  that  was  good,  not  excepting 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he  set  on  the  table  in  its  sil¬ 
vered  pail  of  ice,  and  from  which  he  filled  Viviane’s  glass 
and  his  own,  wondering  of  what  all  this  junketing  could  re¬ 
mind  him,  —  though,  poor  fellow  I  it  reminded  him  of 
nothing ;  fur,  being  a  hookworm  by  habit  and  vocation,  he 
had  never  taken  part  in  any  thing  like  it  before.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  some  of  the  thieves,  inebriates,  and  others, 
against  whom  the  deputy  prosecutor  had  been  inveighing 
in  court  with  ail  a  neophyte’s  austerity  but  a  few  hours 
before,  had  beheld  him  sitting  there,  with  such  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  new  happiness  that  had  invaded  his  life, 
they  would  have  marvelled  at  his  brazenness  in  telling  them 
that  unremitting  labor  was  the  sole  secret  of  contentment. 
His  contentment,  indeed,  beamed  from  all  his  features,  and 
lent  them  the  animation  which  is  the  livery  of  happiness. 
He  smiled ;  forgot  that  he  was  a  censor  of  sins  of  men ; 
discarded  the  measured  tones  to  which  he  had  schooled 
his  voice ;  and,  when  he  had  helped  Viviane  to  some  of  the 
dainties  he  had  collected,  dipped  his  lips  in  wine,  and  sum¬ 
moned  up  all  the  resources  of  his  fresh-stirred  spirits,  his 
new-born  hopes,  and  his  wit, — for  most  men  are  witty  in 
such  moments,  —  to  dazzle  and  please  the  girl. 

But,  just  as  he  was  looking  up  to  make  some  glad,  merry 


remark  about  the  gayety  of  the  scene  around  them,  —  for' 
the  music  in  the  next  room  had  b<‘gun  again ;  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  bright  dresses,  the  jingling  of  plate,  and  tlie  pop- 

f)ing  of  corks,  seemed  all  to  be  going  on  to  tune,  —  an  un- 
ooked-for  thing  occurred  to  him :  he  caught  her  eyes  fastened 
on  him  with  a  deep,  odd  expression  of  curious  scrutiny.  It 
was  a  very  odd  glance.  Somehow  he  had  hail  a  vague  feeling 
that  she  had  looked  at  him  in  this  way  more  than  once  be¬ 
fore,  —  whilst  they  were  dancing,  whilst  he  was  running 
about  to  set  the  things  on  her  table,  and  again  whilst  he  was 
talking;  but  he  had  dismissed  the  idea,  thinking  it  must  be 
an  illusion :  now,  however,  there  was  no  illusion.  Though 
she  lowered  her  glance  at  once  on  being  detect^ 
he  had  not  missed  the  singular  expression  of  it,  —  a 
blending  of  irresolution,  pity,  and  something  like  men¬ 
ace:  one  of  those  glances  which  he  himself  occasionally 
rested  on  a  prisoner  when  doubtful  whether  he  had  some 
redeeming  point  which  might  plead  in  his  favor,  or  whether 
he  might  be  sacrificed  without  remorse.  This  was  the  kind 
of  glance ;  and  it  nipped  the  remark  he  was  going  to  make 
short  on  his  lips.  Tliere  was  a  moment’s  silence,  during 
which  he  reflected  that  she  had  only  answered  him  as  yet 
in  monosyllables ;  and  that,  although  she  had  seemed  eager 
enough  for  his  company,  her  few  smiles  to  him  had  all  b^n 
forced.  Then,  being  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  should 
be,  he  recurred  to  his  first  belief  that  he  must  be  mistaken,  — 
that  it  was  the  gas,  or  something,  that  had  deceived  him.  He 
looked  up  again,  saw  that  she  was  smiling  a  graceful, 
friendly  smile  to  a  girl-acquaintance  at  a  neighboring  table, 
and,  confirmed  by  this  in  nis  mistrust  of  his  own  eyesight, 
he  said  lightly,  “  What  tricks  our  fancy  can  play  us  1  Do 
you  know,  I  was  thinking  a  moment  ago  that  you  looked  at 
me  like  a  judge  ?  ”  and  he  laughed. 

“  Like  a  judge  ?  ”  she  echoed ;  and  again  the  gas,  or 
whatever  it  was,  must  have  played  him  false ;  for  he  thought 
she  d  irted  at  him  a  glance  rapid  and  piercing  as  steel. 

“  You  are  not  eating,”  he  remarked,  observing  this  with 
some  concern. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  answered  :  “I  am  not  quite  used  to 
late  suppers ;  but  I  will  take  an  ice.” 

He  gave  her  an  ice ;  and  she  ate,  or  pretended  to  eat, 
though  it  looked  as  if  her  doing  so  were  mainly  to  oblige 
him.  Soon  she  said,  in  her  soft,  clear,  and  grave  voice, 
“  You  were  saying,  ‘  like  a  judge.’  Have  judges,  then,  a 
look  different  to  other  people’s  ?  ”  and  she  laughed  too, 
but  a  constrained  laugh. 

“  On  occasions,”  he  replied,  glad  to  be  questioned  by  her. 
“  What  occasions,  for  instance  ?  ”  she  inquired,  toying 
with  her  spoon. 

“  I  mean,  there  are  times  when  a  judge  feels  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  an  accused  man’s  guilt.  He  tries  then  to 
probe  deeper  than  the  man’s  countenance,  —  into  his  heart” 
“  And  what  is  a  judge’s  notion  of  a  guiltless  heart  ?  ” 
she  asked,  with  fixed  attention. 

Men  generally  like  to  be  interrogateil  on  professional 
matters.  If  Charles  de  Niel  had  been  a  paradoxist,  he 
would  have  answered  that  people  are  all  bad  alike :  that 
the  only  difference  is,  that  some  are  brought  to  book  for 
their  sins,  whilst  others  remain  unsuspected  ;  and  that  by 
striking  an  accused  man  with  all  one’s  might,  without 
pausing  to  weigh  the  blow,  one  may  be  sure  of  having  pun¬ 
ished  a  culprit,  whether  the  man  be  giulty  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  offence  ascribed  to  him  or  not.  But  the  young  deputy 
prosecutor  was  not  addicted  to  social  theories ;  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  the  seriousness  of  one  whose  maxims  as  to  guilt 
are  quite  plain  and  traditional,  “  Men  who  have  led  an 
honest  and  laborious  life  for  a  certain  number  of  years  may 
be  drawn  into  crime  by  the  pressure  of  want,  anger,  or 
ignorance ;  and  I  would  deal  leniently  with  these  if  they 
show  themselves  ashamed  of  their  guilt ;  that  is,  do  not  set 
up  an  excuse  for  their  offences.  The  worst  kind  of  cul¬ 
prits  are  those  who  try  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  their 
crimes  on  society.  I  have  hail  to  do  with  prisoners  of  this 
sort ;  and  I  have  always  been  merciless  to  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  some  were  men  who  had  performed  courage¬ 
ous  and  disinterested  actions  at  times,  and  were  capable  of 
doing  so  again.” 


MADEMOISELLE  VIVIANE. 


‘‘And  yet,”  remarked  she,  with  something  like  a  sup- 
preMed  flash  in  her  eyes,  “  a  courageous  or  disinterested 

must  come  from  a  heart  instrinsically  nobler  than  that 
of  a  man  who  has  never  done  any  thing  but  live  ploddingly 
in  selfishness.” 

«  No,”  said  he,  speaking  this  time  with  the  precision  of  a 
man  who  is  arguing  a  point  with  one  of  his  own  cloth : 

« you  may  trace  an  act  of  courage  or  generosity  to  vanity, 
wnic-h  is  only  abstract  selfishness,  or  to  a  passing  impulse 
bred  of  animal  pity,  love,  or  excitement:  you  cannot  trace 
years  of  plodding,  that  is,  honest,  hard-working  life,  to  any 
thing  but  a  clear,  sound  mind.  And  a  clear  mind  argues  a 
well-ordered  heart.  If  a  man  have  so  conquered  his  pas¬ 
sions  as  to  become  a  machine,  working  regularly,  uncom¬ 
plainingly,  patiently,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  take  it  he  is 
%  more  worthy  character,  even  though  he  have  yielded 
to  temptation  once,  than  the  brilliant  law-breaker,  who 
would  often  find  it  difficult  to  explain  why  he  di<l  this 
or  that  good  deed,  but  has  a  whole  fagot  of  theories 
ready  cut  and  dried  to  explain  how  he  b^ame  a  crimi- 
nal.” 

“  Then  dead-level  is  your  ideal  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  a  voice 
which  was  searching  rather  than  contemptuous. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  very  decidedly.  He  had  not 
tjuched  any  of  the  delicacies  with  which  he  had  piled  the 
table,  but  was  tracing  triangles  on  his  plate  with  his  knife’s 
point.  He  seemed  absorl^d.  “  Ah  I  mademoiselle,”  he 
added,  with  a  short  sigh,  “  th(‘re  is  more  warmth  in  some  of 
those  dead-level  characters  than  you  appear  to  think  :  a 
plain  is  not  flowerless  from  being  flat,  nor  a  pool  shallow 
Wause  its  surface  is  unruffled.  Let  me  give  you  a  case 
with  which  I  had  to  deal  professionally  not  two  months  ago. 

There  was  a  workman  at  T - who  led  a  plod<ling  life,  in 

every  sense  of  that  term.  He  worked  hard  from  morning 
to  night,  and  was  not  much  liked  by  other  workmen ;  tor  he 
was  never  seen  to  spend  a  sou  on  anybody  but  himself,  and 
would  never  join  his  companions  in  any  of  their  drinking- 
bouts.  Tliey,  said,  too,  that  he  was  sulky.  Well,  his  object 
was  to  save  money  enough  to  marry  a  factory-girl.  One 
day  he  learned  that  a  brother  workman  of  his,  who  was 
much  handsomer,  more  intelligent,  gayer,  and  more  open- 
handed,  than  himself,  was  courting  this  same  girl.  She  had 
plighted  her  troth  to  him,  the  plodding  workman,  and  his 
rival  knew  it ;  but  it  was  part  oi  his  gayety  to  think  that  if 
he  could  win  the  girl  away  from  his  comrade  it  would  be 
fair  sport.  The  plodder  waited  for  him  one  night  at  a 
streetrcorner,  and  split  his  head  open  with  a  woml-cleaver. 

1  am  not  defending  the  man,  for  I  delivered  the  speech 
which  sent  him  to  the  scaffold ;  but  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  on  reading  of  his  execution,  that  perhaps  the  real  cul¬ 
prit  was  the  man  who  had  been  murdered,  or  (his  voice 
deepened  a  little)  the  girl.” 

Viviane  turned  vary  pale.  She  cast  another  rapid  and 
hesitating  glance  at  Charles  de  Niel  over  her  fan  which  she 
was  fluttering ;  and  for  a  moment  a  battle  appeared  to  rasre 
within  her.  Then  she  rose,  and  said  quickly,  “  Monsieur 
de  Niel,  I  must  speak  to  you  at  once  in  private.  Tlie  li¬ 
brary  beyond  the  conservatory  there  is  empty.  We  shall 
be  alone  in  it.” 

He  rose,  too,  feeling  a  surprise  which  it  would  be  useless 
trying  to  depict  He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  worked  her  a 
passage  thn)U'h  the  supper- throng.  One  must  have  heard 
a  well-bred  Frenchman’s  estimate  of  what  is  becoming  in  a 
young  girl,  to  understand  the  stu{)efaction,  amounting  to 
dismay,  of  the  young  official,  as  he  followed  Viviane,  rather 
than  led  her,  through  the  ball-room  and  conservatory.  Her 
curious  interrogatories  at  supper  he  had  not  so  much  noticed  ; 
but  now,  taking  that  in  connection  with  the  strange  glances 
she  had  ca-st  on  him,  and  with  her  entirely  unexpecte<l  re¬ 
vest,  it  quite  staggered  his  at  no  time  very  imaginative  mind. 
They  were  not  long  reaching  the  library ;  and,  when  there, 
she  came  at  once  to  what  she  had  to  say,  not  losing  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  fronting  him, 
with  her  face  flushe<l,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  his  with  emotion  and  exeitement,  “  Monsieur  de  Niel,” 
■he  began,  “  I  Ix-lieve  you  have  come  with  the  intention  of 
ofiering  me  your  hand.” 


“  Yes,”  he  stammered,  feeling  his  heart  shrink  as  if  from 
fear  of  a  blow. 

“  Well,  let  me  tell  you  frankly,”  —  she  made  a  gesture  of 
entreaty  with  her  hand  at  seeing  his  features  blanch, — 

“  let  me  tell  you  that  I  can  never  be  your  wife.  Oh  I  I  will 
explain  every  thing  to  you  without  reserve,”  added  she, 
speaking  quicker,  but  sinking  into  a  chair.  “  I  will  speak 
to  you  as  if  you  were  my  confessor.  I  can  trust  in  your 
honor,  I  feel ;  but,  even  if  my  secn*t  were  disclosed,  it  could 
have  no  effect  on  my  determination.”  She  paused  an  in¬ 
stant.  “  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  :  I  was  brought  up  at 
a  convent :  every  word  I  heard  there  was  meant  to  teach 
me  that  honesty  should  be  the  rule  of  life.  I  was  told  to 
worship  truth,  to  respect  people,  not  according  to  their 
wealth,  but  their  goodness ;  to  believe  that  there  are  eternal 

funishments  in  store  for  those  who  act  or  utter  lies.  When 
was  home  for  the  holidays  they  took  me  to  church ;  I 
went  to  confession  ;  my  mother,  who  is  pious  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  gave  me  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  read, 
impressed  upon  me  that  I  must  take  pattern  by  them,  and 
that  there  is  no  happiness  possible  without  religion.  All 
this  lasted  so  long  as  1  was  a  child ;  and  I  may  say  that  the 
nun  who  chiefly  taught  me  at  the  convent  was  a  model  her¬ 
self  of  all  the  virtues  she  enjoined.  Heaven  must  be  peo- 
•pled  with  such  women,  if  there  is  a  heaven.  God  knows 
how  much  I  loved  and  admired  her,  and  how  I  vowed  to 
take  her  for  an  example  when  I  should  go  out  into  the 
world  I  I  was  seventeen  when  I  left  the  convent.  To  tell 
you  of  my  illusions,  of  my  belief  in  the  goodness  of  all  the 

rsrsons  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  contact,  is  more  than 
dare  do ;  for  I  pity  myself  when  I  think  of  it.  I  will  only 
say,  that  the  trust  1  put  in  my  parents  was  something  b^ 
yond  the  strength  of  sentiments  one  can  define.  It  was 
holy,  intense,  —  a  thing  of  every  day  and  hour.  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  thought  that  was  not  pure,  beautiful,  and 
good  could  cross  my  mother’s  mind  :  my  father  was  in  my 
eyes  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  of  men.  Do  you  know, 
M.  de  Niel,  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  which  is  the 
acutest  of  all  known  griefs ;  and  1  think  it  is  that  of  find¬ 
ing  one’s  confidence  shaken  in  those  we  have  loved,  —  as  I 
loved  my  father  and  mother  1  ” 

She  smiled  with  painful  bitterness  as  she  said  this,  and 
glanced  up  at  him  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words  on 
Charles  de  Niel.  He  was  leaning  against  the  mantle-shelf, 
and  gazing  at  her  with  almost  haggard  apprehension. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  story  of  how  my 
illusions  were  reft  from  me  one  by  one,”  resumed  she, 
speaking  with  mooily  vehemence.  “  I  entered  the  world 
as  if  I  had  been  a  young  girl  in  a  silk  gown  going  through 
a  bramble-bush.  All  my  faith  in  the  goodness,  truth,  and 
disinterestedness  of  people  was  rudely  torn  from  me  in 
shreils.  My  father  I  found  to  have  but  one  idol.  —  respect¬ 
ability  ;  and  respectability  with  him  meant  money.  His 
j  idicial  office,  the  highest  and  saintliest  which  a  man  can 
exercise,  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  procuring  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  continually 
anxious  as  to  whether  such  and  such  a  judgment  of  his 
would  satisfy  the  ministry ;  and  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
deepest  consternation  because  he  had  to  adjudicate  between 

two  merchants  of  M - ,  both  ef^ually  rich  and  influential : 

he  feared,  that,  whichever  way  he  decided,  he  should  have 
one  of  these  merchants  for  his  enemy.  As  to  my  mother, 
—  well,  my  mother  was  chiefly  concerned  about  getting  me 
married  ;  and,  in  her  solicitude  for  what  is  termed  a  ‘  suita¬ 
ble  ’  match,  she  conned  over  all  the  names  of  the  single  men 
in  the  province,  but  without  ever,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
weighing  any  other  qualities  in  them  than  their  money, 
birth,  and  connections.  I  was  nearly  allotted  to  a  man  who 
ha<l  made  millions  by  a  swindling  joint-stock  company ;  and, 
if  this  suitor  was  rejected,  it  was  not  because  of  his  swin¬ 
dle.  but  because  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was  not  an 
article  in  the  code  by  which  the  swindled  people  might 
prosecute  the  man,  and  get  their  money  back.  Another  of 
my  wooers  was  consider^  a  rising  man.  He  had  altered 
his  political  convictions  several  times,  and  had  climbed  a 
step  higher  in  the  world  by  each  of  his  apostasies.  I 
was  saved  the  honor  of  becoming  his  intended  bride  by  the 
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mere  circumstance  of  his  lighting  upon  a  lady  who  had  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  more  dowry  than  I,  and 
hence  was  naturally  preferable.  Then  came  yourself,  M. 
de  Kiel  ”  (here  her  voice,  from  common  politeness,  lost 
some  of  its  asperity) ;  “  and  I  will  not  disguise  from  you 
that  your  being  a  man  of  honor  had  very  little  to  do  with 
our  being  introduced  to  each  other  this  evening.  Our  mar¬ 
riage  was  mapped  out  beforehand  in  all  its  minute  details. 
You  were  to  bring  so  much,  I  so  much.  Your  birth  was 
irreproachable,  because  your  fathers  had  been  judges  before 
ou,  and  this  was  thought  an  element  worth  considering : 
ut  it  was  deemed  a  pity  you  should  only  be  able  to  show 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  as  your  part  of  the  wedding- 
contract  ;  and  an  appeal  was  to  be  ma<le  to  your  parents  to 
add  another  two  hundred  thousand  francs  if  possible.  If 
I  died  within  two  years  of  oiu"  marriage,  your  integrity  was 
held  in  so  high  esteem  that  you  were  to  be  compelled  by 
deed  to  restore  my  half-million  to  our  family  :  just  as  if  you 
would  not  have  done  so  with(jut  the  deed  I  Iu)u  were  also 
to  be  tied  down  —  I  believe  they  call  it  tying  down  — 
about  certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  impulse  to  dispose 
of  my  capital  without  letting  me  know,  or  the  wish  to 
alienate  too  much  of  your  own.  In  fact,  anybody  reading 
the  contract  which  was  to  be  the  charter  of  our  wedded  life 
might  have  thought  that  you  were  a  notoriously  dishonest 
person,  against  whose  enterprises  it  was  considered  urgent 
to  shield  me ;  and  this  flattering  estimate  of  your  character 
seemed  also  to  have  been  extended  to  your  mental  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  for,  instead  of  computing  what  way  you  might  be  able 
to  make  in  your  profession  by  your  own  unaided  talents,  it 
was  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  that,  by  the  influence  of  your 
relatives,  you  might  be  able  to  outstrip  some  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  less  luckily  connected.  Even  your  political  opin¬ 
ions  were  made  the  subject  of  speculation ;  for  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  you  were  to  cultivate  as  many  political  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  feasible  in  the  department,  in  order  that,  when  the 
government  had  been  coaxed  into  promoting  you  faster  than 
your  merit  warranted,  you  might  compel  them  to  go  on  pro¬ 
moting  you  faster  still  by  the  threat,  that,  if  you  did  not 
obtain  all  you  asked  for,  you  would  get  yourself  elected  to 
the  Chamber  as  an  independent  representative.  So,  you  see, 
nothing  was  omitted  in  calculating  the  items  that  were  to 
make  our  marriage  dignified,  and  promote  in  me  a  feeling 
of  esteem  and  admiration  for  you.” 

Her  voice  had  grown  quick  and  sarcastic  again  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  last  sentences.  Charles  de  Niel,  who  nad 
flushed  red  at  the  unpitying  frankness  of  her  words,  tried 
once  or  twice  to  speak;  and  at  last  said,  coughing  to 
suppress  his  hoarseness,  “  You  attribute  to  these  marnage- 
contracts  a  meaning  they  do  not  possess.  I  should  not  have 
regarded  it  as  a  slight  upon  myself  if  your  fortune  had  been 
protected.  Marriage  is  a  union  of  interests  as  well  as  of 
afiections,  you  know ;  and  ”  — 

“  Marriage  should  be  a  union  of  sympathies :  it  should 
be  love,”  she  interrupted,  her  whole  frame  vibrating,  and 
her  hands  tearing  abruptly  at  her  handkerchief.  “  The 
woman  should  give  herself  and  her  fortunes  to  her  husband 
wholly :  she  should  go  with  him  to  his  house  to  be  bis  help¬ 
mate,  his  partner,  his  slave.  There  should  be  no  contract  to 
bind  their  actions  but  his  will,  and  her  love,  freely,  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  trustingly  bestowed.  That  is  how  1  under¬ 
stand  marriage ;  and  any  other  union  save  on  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  bargain  as  mercenary  and  immoral  as  those  at 
which  society  veils  its  eyes  because  the  church  has  not 
sanctioned  them.  Monsieur  de  Niel,  lon^  before  it  had 
been  decided,  without  my  approval,  that  I  should  be  your 
wife,  I  had  resolved  that  1  should  be  the  wife  of  but  one  man, 
—  the  man  that  I  could  love  and  worship,  poor  or  rich,  in 
happiness  or  in  sorrow,  and  who  coulu  love  me  without 
knowing  who  I  was,  or  what  I  possessed.  And  that  man  I 
have  found  I  ” 

The  pallor  of  Charles  de  Niel’s  face  deepened  slightly  as 
he  gazed  at  her  there  before  him,  so  beautiful  in  the  splen¬ 
did  vigor  of  her  love.  lie  sighed  inaudibly,  and  then  said 
slowly,  as  if  in  physical  pain,  “  I  know  that  I  am  not  an 
ideal  hero.  At  first  sight  of  you,  I  felt  how  much  I  should 
have  to  do  to  deserve  my  happiness.” 
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She  seemed  a  little  touched  by  this  simple  rejoinder ;  and 
it  was  with  some  softness  that  she  replied,  “  I  do  not  say 
that  I  could  not  have  loved  you.  Monsieur  de  Niel,  had  we  met 
under  difierent  circumstances  to  those  of  to-night ;  but  it 
was  fated  otherwise.  My  choice  has  been  made  for  more 
than  a  year  past.  The  man  I  love  is  not  rich.  You  mitrht 
say  that  he  is  not  my  equal  in  social  rank ;  but  1  will 
marry  him,  and  no  one  else,  —  if  not  with  my  parents’  con¬ 
sent,  then  without  it.  In  two  years  and  a  half  I  shall  be  of 
age,  and  he  will  wait  for  me  tnat  time.  He  says  he  would 
wait  for  me  twenty  years;  and  I  believe  him,  for  them 
is  truth  in  all  his  looks  and  words.  Tlien  my  life  belongs 
to  him  of  right,  for  I  may  say  that  he  saved  it.  Yes,” 
added  she,  and  her  voice  grew  extraordinarily  sweet  and 
pensive  in  speaking  of  her  lover,  “I  told  you  I  would 
confess  myself  in  full ;  and  I  acknowledge,  that,  on  (li.scove^ 
ing  that  my  parents  regarded  me  as  a  bale  of  merchandise 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  I  felt  so  great  a  loathing  for 
life  that  I  wished  to  leave  it.  Death  seemed  a  merciful  re¬ 
lief  beside  the  prospect  of  being  all  my  days  chained  to  a 
man  I  could  not  love ;  and  if  I  had  not  met  this  man,  — 
this  man  who  will  be  my  husband,  —  I  should  have  b«n 
dead  now.”  She  rose,  and  gravely  approached  Charles  de 
Niel,  this  time  a  blush  mantling  on  her  face.  “  It  remains 
for  me  now,”  she  murmured,  “  to  give  you  the  end  of  my 
confession.  I  had  not  intended  at  first  to  breathe  a  word  of 
my  secret  to  anybody.  I  had  thought  of  letting  you  pay 

our  addresses  to  me  in  the  usual  way;  and  I  should 

ave  made  you  believe  that  I  purposed  marrying  you; 
then,  as  soon  as  I  was  of  age,  —  for  I  should  have  induced  you 
by  one  excuse  after  another  to  postpone  our  marriage  till 
that  time,  —  I  should  have  told  the  truth.  Your  conversation 
and  your  manner  this  evening  disarmed  me ;  or,  rather,”— 
she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  suddenly  her  feverish  anima¬ 
tion  of  voice  and  gesture  returned  to  her  —  “  No :  let  me  be 
entirely  frank.  AVhat  changed  my  resolution  was  not  regard 
for  yourself.  Monsieur  de  Niel.  It  was  this :  a  superstitious 
terror  seized  me,  that  if  I  trifled  with  you,  if  I  let  you  fall 
in  love  with  me,  and  then  broke  your  life,  it  would  bring  me 
misfortune.  I  have  seen  this  hapi)en ;  for  there  is  a  curse 
on  deceit  in  all  its  forms.  AVhilst  you  were  speaking, 
I  fancied  I  saw  that  you  would  challenge  the  man  I  haS 
preferred  to  you,  and  kill  him ;  or,  worse  than  that,  I  had  a 
presentiment  that,  from  the  moment  I  began  to  encourage  in 
you  a  love  which  I  had  no  intention  of  requiting,  I  myself 
should  cease  to  be  loved  by  the  man  whose  love  is  life  to 
me.  Now  I  have  told  you  all.” 

She  seemed  to  expect  an  answer  from  him ;  but  her  eyes 
were  not  downcast,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to 
show  that  she  deemed  her  confession  a  thing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Charles  de  Niel  could  only  look  at  her  in  seeming  fas¬ 
cination.  Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  to  si)eak;  but 
he  appeared  to  be  following  a  train  of  thought  which 
left  him  only  power  to  feel  the  intense  humiliation  of  his 
position  without  finding  a  word  to  alleviate  it.  She  waited 
a  moment,  mechanically  opening  and  shutting  the  white 
fan  in  her  hands :  then  she  said  slowly,  “  1  have  not  asked 

ou  to  keep  my  secret  with  regard  to  iny  parents  or  yours. 

should  not  be  justified  in  doing  so.  But  I  must  tell  you 
candidly  what  I  have  resolved.  The  day  my  father  and 
mother  learn  what  you  now  know,  I  shall  leave  their  house. 
My  love  is  not  one  for  which  I  have  any  reason  to  blush ; 
but  I  would  not  submit  to  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
reproaches,  persecutions,  and  petty  miseries,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  parents  to  inflict  on  their  children.  My  par¬ 
ents  wished  to  sell  me  as  completely  as  any  slave  was  ever 
sold :  I  have  rebelled.  If  I  am  to  be  persecuted  for  doing 
that  which  I  have  a  right  to  do,  like  the  poorest  of  God’s 
creatures,  that  is,  bestow  my  affection  where  I  please,  I 
shall  fly  for  protection  to  the  man  who  will  shield  me.  I 
shall  not  be  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of  your  law,  but  I  shall  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.” 

Charles  de  Niel  winced,  and  made  a  gesture  of  dissua¬ 
sion.  The  sanctity  of  parental  authority,  and  the  homr  of 
all  family  scandals,  are  sentiments  so  deeply  rooteil  in  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen  of  ancient  houses,  that  the  young 
procureur  for  a  moment  forgot  his  own  sorrow  to  think 
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only  of  what  a  frightful  disgrace  it  would  be  if  Mile.  Vi- 
fiane  de  Barre  eloped  from  her  father’s  roof.  “  This  must 
not  be  thought  of,  mademoiselle,”  he  said  quickly.  “  If 
your  affections  are  irrevocably  bestowed,  and  if”  (the 
irords  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort)  —  “  if  tlie  object  of 
them  be  as  worthy  as  1  make  no  doubt  he  is,' your  parents 
can  certainly  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
your  marriage.  You  would  never  forgive  yourself  if  you 
broU''ht  down  dishonor  upon  the  great  name  your  ancestors 
have°left  you.” 

u  My  affianced  husband  is  a  man  of  honor,  spotless  as 
snow,’’  she  answered  unquaveringly ;  “  but  you  little  know 
my  parents  if  you  fancy  they  could  ever  be  softened,  or  ar¬ 
gued  into  giving  their  consent  to  what  they  would  call  a 
msalliance.  Oh  1  if  my  love  were  ever  so  mean  of  soul 
and  weak  of  intellect,  but  rich  only,  and  of  good  connec¬ 
tions,  then  it  would  be  no  mesalliance ;  but  he  is  poor,  —  a 
man  of  genius,  who  works  for  his  bread  with  his  hands  and 
his  brains,  and  will  owe  the  fame  he  will  one  day  earn  to 
no  one  but  himself.  This  is  a  mesalliance,  — a  thing  banned 
by  all  our  family  traditions,  and  the  customs  of  society ;  and, 
sooner  than  sanction  it,  I  believe  my  parents  would  see  me 
in  my  coffin.” 

“  You  must  not  say  that,”  he  interposed  with  a  moan. 

“  It  is  true,”  she  rejoined  simply,  and  playing  again  with 
her  fan ;  “  but  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  insensible  to  the 
dishonor  of  a  scandal.  If  I  saw  a  way  of  avoiding  it  with¬ 
out  submitting  to  what  I  consider  to  be  even  more  debasing 
than  the  worst  of  scandals,  then  I  should  not  speak  as  I 
have  done ;  but  I  can  imagine  no  way,  unless  my  secret  be 
kept  from  my  parents  till  I  come  of  age.  Then,  as  they 
would  be  powerless  to  prevent  my  marriage,  perhaps  they 
will  pretend  to  sanction  it,  sooner  than  have  it  said  that  I 
defied  them.  To  bring  all  this  about,  however,”  added  she 
resignedly,  “  it  would  need  that  we  both  —  I  mean  you  and 
I  —  should  seem  to  agree  to  the  match  which  our  families 
have  planned  for  us ;  and  this  is  more  than  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  of  you,  or  than  you  could  consent  to  grant  even  if  I 
did  ask  it.” 

Their  conversation  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
had  been  uninterrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  any  strangers 
into  the  library.  The  sounds  of  the  music  from  the  distant 
ball-room  reached  them  by  snatches,  and  muffled.  They 
were  (piite  alone  ;  and  they  seemed  more  solitary  still,  and 
the  quietness  of  the  room  where  they  were  seemed  deeper 
and  more  solemn  than  before,  as  Charles  de  Niel  replied, 
after  a  moment’s  oppressive  silence,  “  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  my  grief  has  oeen  this  evening,  mademoiselle;  for  1 
think  I  do  not  yet  foresee,  myself,  how  ineffaceable  a  mark 
dib  last  half-hour’s  events  will  leave  upon  my  life.  But  I 
will  serve  you  with  what  devotion  lies  within  my  strength  ; 
and,  since  I  can  claim  no  other  title,  let  me  at  least  be  your 
fi'iend.  I  will  consent  to  whatever  plan  you  may  suggest 
to  preserve  your  secret.  Let  our  families  suppose,  if  you 
wisn  it,  that  we  are  agreed,  and  shall  by  and  by  be  married 
to  each  other.  It  will  be  the  first  deceit  I  shall  have  wil¬ 
fully  practised  on  people  I  love  and  respect :  but  the  end 
in  view  is  a  good  one,  since  it  involves  your  welfare ;  and 
this  will  justify  me.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  this :  Tliere  will 
inevitably  come  a  time  when  your  generous  nature  will 
cancel  the  judgment  you  have  formed  respecting  your  par¬ 
ents,  and  when  the  concealment  of  any  of  your  thoughts 
finm  them  will  seem  irksome  to  you.  At  such  a  moment 
you  may  need  a  friend  who  can  plead  your  cause  with 
them,  not  better,  but  more  dispassionately,  than  yourself, 
(kdl  me  then,  and  let  me  be  your  advocate  and  —  my 
rival’s.  It  is  my  profession  to  plead  ”  (he  smiled  faintly), 
“  and  I  do  not  pass  for  eloquent ;  but  I  feel  I  shall  be  elo¬ 
quent  in  pleading  any  cause  which  has  for  its  stake  your 
happiness.” 

He  caught  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  chim- 
uey-piece,  bowed,  and  left  her.  A  minute  afterwards  she 
was  still  standing  motionless,  looking  at  the  door  through 
which  he  had  disappeared.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

“lam  glad  I  told  you  the  truth,”  she  murmured  ;  “  but, 
if  I  had  not,  you  would  have  been  a  generous  enemy.” 


II. 

Charles  de  Niel  left  Pres,  de  Barre’s  house  so  over¬ 
come  that  some  of  the  rejected  suitors  who  met  him  on  the 
staircase  were  fain  to  hope  that  something  was  amiss.  And 
something  was  amiss.  It  is  part  of  that  universal  creed, 
which  is  making  its  way  more  and  more  in  this  pleasant 
age  of  ours,  that  no  man  is,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than 
another;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  taken  all  in 
all,  Charles  de  Niel  was  not  as  fair  a  specimen  of  the  “  per¬ 
fect  ”  man  as  any  to  be  found.  He  was  dull ;  but  so  are 
most  perfect  men.  He  had  no  startling  flashes  of  thought, 
no  ethereal  impulses  towanls  an  unseizable  something,  no 
vague  desire  to  devote  himself  to  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  human  race ;  but  he  was  good  in  his  mechanic.al,  genius¬ 
less  way,  and  wholly  good.  The  impulse  that  came  natu¬ 
rally  uppermost  to  his  mind  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
was  an  honest  one.  He  slaved  at  his  profession,  never  ask¬ 
ing  himself  whether  he  liked  it  or  disliked  it ;  but  viewing 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  followed  and  iidhered  to,  because  he  had 
heen  bred  to  it,  from  no  choice  of  his  own.  He  gave  him¬ 
self  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  guess  whether  the  prisoners 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  prosecute  were  guilty  or  not. 
If  guilty,  he  set  himself  to  get  them  sentenced  to  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties  which  the  law  inflicted,  because,  in  doing 
so,  he  fancied  he  was  discharging  his  duty  towards  society  ; 
and  society  was  the  highest  embofliment  of  worshipfulness 
which  his  intellect  could  grasp.  He  was  twenty-seven,  and 
had  led  a  quite  joyless,  sorrowless,  uneventful  life.  His 
father  was  stern,  honorable,  and  cold ;  his  mother  was  cold ; 
and  he  was  cold  by  inheritance.  MTien  they  had  told  him 
he  must  marry,  he  had  expected  nothing  more  of  this  or¬ 
deal  than  a  cold  wife,  who  should  govern  his  house  with 
honorable  blamelessness,  bear  him,  if  Heaven  pleased,  two 
cold  children,  who  should  look  u|K)n  him  and  her  as  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties,  and  add  so  much 
in  money  and  family  influence  to  his  social  status.  He  had 
read  books  in  which  great  passions  were  described ;  but  he 
thought  them  stupid  reading.  He  had  also  been  troubled 
with  a  friend  who  was  deeply  in  love ;  and,  after  lecturing 
this  friend  with  cold  reason,  he  had  dropped  him,  feeling 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  honest  to  love  in  this  way, 
neglect  one’s  duties,  and  be  impervious  to  argument. 
Charles  de  Niel  would  have  walked  a  mile  to  satisfy  a  mod¬ 
erate  whim  of  his  own ;  he  would  have  gone  two  to  oblige 
a  reasonable  friend;  he  would  not  have  walked  three  to 
please  Heaven  itself,  unless  the  practical  utility  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  had  been  most  irrefutably  demonstrated  to  him. 

And  this  was  the  man  into  whose  life  a  ravaging,  inex¬ 
tinguishable  passion  had  fallen  unawares  like  a  shell  I 

He  could  not  at  first  realize  it.  MTien  he  found  himself 
in  the  street,  he  stopped  for  a  minute  under  a  gas-lamp, 
and  leaned  against  it,  to  try  and  collect  his  thoughts.  lie 
asked  himself  whether  he  had  not  been  dreaming, — 
whether  he  was  sober  ?  Certainly,  if  it  had  been  prophe¬ 
sied  to  him  that  morning  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  see  a  woman  to  whom  he  would,  in  the  brief 
glance  of  an  instant,  give  his  whole  heart  and  spirit ;  that 
this  woman  would  confide  to  him  that  she  could  never  be 
his  wife,  because  she  loved  a  man  of  whom  her  parents  dis¬ 
approved  ;  and  that  he,  a  public  censor,  and  a  private  mor¬ 
alist  to  b^t,  would  enter  of  his  own  free  will  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  for  keeping  this  woman’s  illicit  attachment  a  secret 
from  her  parents,  and  for  by  and  by  inducing  the  parents 
to  give  their  sanction  to  the  attachment,  —  certainly,  if  this 
had  been  foretold  him,  he  would  have  stared  with  suspicion 
at  the  prophet,  as  one  does  at  a  fugitive  from  an  asylum. 
The  thing  was,  indeed,  out  of  the  range  of  possible  pre¬ 
vision.  Was  he  not  Charles  de  Niel,  a  man  descended 
from  the  De  Niels,  who  had  been  judges,  and  wealthy,  and 
bowed  down  to,  in  all  time  ?  and  could  he  not  have  taken 
any  girl  he  had  ever  seen  before  to  wife,  for  the  simple  con¬ 
descension  of  asking  ?  Had  he  not,  in  fact,  been  systematir 
cally  circumspect  in  his  relations  with  the  sex  because  of 
this  very  fact,  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  prize  fur  which  many 
were  angling  ?  and  had  he  not  repeatedly  theorized  within 
his  own  int^ect  as  to  the  imprudence,  the  immorality  even , 
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of  marriaies  that  were  not  based  solely  on  the  adjustment 
of  two  equal  names,  two  equal  fortunes,  and  two  equal  col¬ 
lections  of  interests,  to  one  another  ?  Oh,  yes  1  all  this  was 
the  case :  and  yet  tliere  were  the  facts  in  opposition  to 
them ;  and  what  made  the  situation  more  perplexinsr  and 
wildly  hopeless  was,  that  notwithstanding  her  rejection  of 
him,  notwithstanding  her  horrible  —  for  to  his  notions  it 
had  been  simply  horrible  —  confession  of  filial  insubordina¬ 
tion  and  outrageously  misplaced  affections,  notwithstanding 
that  no  shade  of  probability  existed  of  her  ever  feeling  any 
thing  for  him  but  the  most  complete  indifference,  he  loved 
Viviane  with  a  force  and  a  fervor  that  had  spread  into  all 
his  being  like  a  poison. 

He  recalled  every  incident  of  their  interview  that  even¬ 
ing.  There  are  inflections  of  voice,  gestures,  glances,  which 
one  cannot  describe  on  paper  or  in  words,  but  which  recur 
to  one  like  the  bars  of  a  striking  air  once  heard.  He 
remembered  that  Viviane  had  stood  near  the  niantleshelf, 
and  gazed  at  him  during  a  moment  as  if  wondering  whether 
she  could  trust  him :  then  she  had  made  a  quick  little  wave  of 
the  hand,  and  her  lips  had  relaxed,  whicn  meant  that  she 
thought  she  could.  Her  voice  had  much  less  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  accent  in  it  than  his ;  and  her  demeanor  was  calmer 
than  that  of  most  southern  women;  but  by  moments  the 
warm  bloo<l  of  her  native  province  had  asserted  itself  in 
petulant  gestures,  and  in  a  few  words  spoken  with  the 
rapid,  querying  intonation  which  the  peasant-women  of  the 
country  possessed.  Her  attitude  had  been  alternately  that 
of  a  wounded  fawn,  turning  to  ask  with  her  eyes  why  she 
was  being  pursued,  and  that  of  a  young  panthress,  untamed 
and  defiant.  Wliat  was  the  impression  which  he  had  defi¬ 
nitely  carried  away  from  the  interview :  was  it  pity,  won¬ 
der,  admiration  ?  This  he  knew  not.  The  pei^ume  she 
breathed  still  lingered  with  him;  her  muslin  dress  still 
seemed  to  touch  his  fingers,  as  when  he  danced  with  her :  he 
could  see  her  ^es,  lips,  complexion,  her  wavy  hair,  her 
royal  grace  of  figure,  before  him  as  if  he  had  not  left  her 
presence.  And  all  these  recollections  were  blen<led  into 
the  sensation  which  he  knew  to  be  love,  —  a  love  that  would 
never  leave  him ;  which  must  be  the  delight  and  torment  of 
his  existence;  which  would  be  intertwined  with  all  his 
thoughts;  and  which,  if  not  rewarde<l,  must  eventually 
drive  him  to  the  melancholy  which  brings  death,  or  to  that 
thirst  for  forgetfulness  in  which  a  man  throws  off  bis  first 
nature  as  a  garment,  and  plunges  into  new  modes  of  think¬ 
ing,  being,  and  acting,  as  into  the  sea. 

He  left  his  lamp-post,  and  walked  straight  ahead  of  him 
through  the  streets.  As  the  cafe$  did  not  close  till  one  in 

M - ,  there  were  many  of  them  open  on  his  way ;  and 

their  bright  lights,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and  the  rattling 
of  dominoes  on  their  marble  tables,  were  almost  a  relief  to 
him.  There  is  always  at  least  one  thoroughfare  in  large 
provincial  cities  which  is  gayer  than  the  gayest  of  Parisian 
^ulevards.  The  whole  life  of  the  place  is  cen  ralized 
there,  —  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  local  quidnuncs,  the 
prettiest  of  the  factory-girls  after  their  work,  pass  and  re¬ 
pass  by  it ;  and  the  thronging  and  animation  of  the  scene  hi  e 
kept  up  until  long  past  the  time  when  sensible  people  are, 
or  should  be,  in  l^d.  Charles  de  Niel  could  not  have  8le['t 
that  night ;  and  be  dreaded  being  quite  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts,  for  they  were  too  new,  and  full  of  recent  (langs. 
He  fancied  he  should  like  to  walk  about  on  that  gay 
thoroughfare  where  he  was  till  daybreak :  in  moments 
when  he  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  again  whether  he  had 
been  dreaming  all  that  evening,  the  noise  around  would 
prove  to  him  toat  he  was  still  awake,  and  among  the  living. 
Lovei^like,  however,  he  had  no  sooner  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  point,  than  he  struck  across  the  road,  and  dived  down 
a  narrow  street,  in  search  of  solitude. 

He  had  abruptly  lit  upon  the  question,  AVho  could  this 
mysterious  lover  of  VivLine’s  ^  ?  She  had  said  he 
was  a  man  of  genius,  who  worked  with  his  hands  and 
brains,  and  would  attain  fame.  This  must  mean  an  artist, 

fainter,  sculptor,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  poet  or  journalist.  He 
new  what  a  journalist  was.  He  h^  had  several  of  them 
sent  to  prison,  he  was  glad  to  think :  men  who  discussed 
highly  and  mightily  things  about  which  they  knew  nothing. 
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egged  on  the  public  to  chronic  discontent,  and  called  them 
selves  the  moulders  of  the  nation’s  mind.  Poets  were  not. 
much  better,  but  more  conceited.  As  for  artists,  all  the 
artists  he  had  ever  met  owed  money,  and  were  for  reform¬ 
ing  the  social  system.  Perhaps  there  were  reasonable 
artists  and  fair-minded  journalists.  It  must  be  so,  for  she 
had  called  her  lover  a  man  of  stainless  honor  and  truthful 
mind;  but  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  this  ciicle  of 
society,  that  he  could  think  of  nobody,  working  with  his 
brains  and  hands,  who  could  answer  to  Vivian’s  enthusias¬ 
tic  description,  and  be  worthy  of  her.  M - was  a  seaport 

town.  Diving  down  his  narrow  street,  Charles  de  Niel  had 
come  within  sight  of  the  sea,  which  was  lit  up  to  silvery 
blueness  by  a  crescent  moon.  He  made  for  the  beach,  and 
there,  facing  the  waves,  and  leaning  against  a  fishing-smack 
drawn  up  on  the  shingle,  he  tried  to  conjure  up  out  of  the 
waters,  as  they  broke  at  his  feet,  the  face  of  his  rival.  He 
softened,  and  grew  just,  as  the  minutes  flew  by,  over  this 
lonely  occupation,  which  was  not  without  a  certain  sad  fas¬ 
cination  for  him.  By  degrees  he  came  to  invest  his  rival 
with  all  the  qualities  which  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
himself  lacked.  His  admiring  recollection  of  Viviane  a 
h.ive  had  something  to  do  with  the  humility  with  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  endeavored  to  take  stock  of 
his  own  deficiencies.  He  felt  that  Viviane  could  only  have 
bestowed  her  love  upon  a  man,  who,  however  low  his  present 
station,  must  have  been  intended  by  nature  for  a  prince 
among  men ;  and  he  ended  with  a  sigh  by  picturing  to  him¬ 
self  this  man  as  the  incarnation  of  all  physical  and  moral 
perfection,  —  a  very  hero  of  romance. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  gladsome 
voice  carolling  on  the  beach  not  far  from  him.  He  must 
have  lieen  standing  where  he  was  a  long  time ;  for  the  noise 
in  the  city  behind  him  had  sub.sided:  many  lights  had  been 
put  out ;  and  there  was  no  sound  on  the  beach  beside  the 
sea  but  this  one  voice  which  was  drawing  nearer  to  him. 
It  was  a  young  man’s  voice;  and  it  trolled  out  its  song  with 
a  gayety  quickened  by  wine  and  the  brightness  of  the 
night :  — 

“  On  entend  au  loin  la  chanson  dcs  merles  : 

0  menetrior,  pnmds  ton  violon ! 

Les  gais  rossignols  c'griment  des  porles  : 

Quel  beau  soir  1  Danscz,  filles  d’Avallon !  ” 

From  where  he  was  he  could  see  the  singer  approach. 
He  wore  a  blouse  like  ordinary  workmen,  and  a  hi  ret,  —  the 
flat  cap,  either  scarlet  or  blue,  indigenous  to  Provence. 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  smack,  he  slackened  his 
pace  to  twirl  himself  a  cigarette  :  then  stopped  altogether  to 
fumble  fur  a  match ;  not  successfully  as  it  seemed,  fur  be 
swore  one  of  those  light  oaths  which  are  the  small  coin  of 
French  expletives.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  caught 
sight  of  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  boat  on  purpose  not  to  startle  him  as  he  p:uised.  He 
did  not  seem  re-assured  by  the  sight,  and  looked  even  some¬ 
what  disconcerted ;  but  he  pushed  his  courage  to  the  front, 
and  shouted  out  a  civil  request  for  a  light,  maintaining, 
however,  a  prudent  distance. 

Charles  de  Niel,  not  being  a  smoker,  answered  that  he  bad 
no  matches.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  tlie  young  man  in 
the  blouse  made  a  few  steps  hastily  forward,  stared  him  in 
the  face,  then  laughed,  and  held  out  both  hands. 

“  This  is  an  unexpected  meeting,  Charley  (Chariot)  I 
How  do  you  do  ?  ana  why  are  you  here,  at  this  time  of 
night,  frightening  the  public  ?  ” 

Charles  De  Niel  did  not  give  his  hand.  He  stood  aston¬ 
ished,  and  scrutinized  his  interlocutor. 

“  I  do  not  remember  you,”  he  said.. 

“  No  doubt,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  merriness  that  had 
a  dash  of  aci(l  in  it.  “  Top  branches  often  forget  the  lower 
ones.  You  have  risen,  whilst  I  have  done  just  the  other 
thing,  which  is  enough  to  account  for  your  shortness  if 
memory ;  but  never  mind :  the  race  is  not  over  yet,  and  I 
may  still  distance  you;  so  we  may  as  well  shake  nands.’^ 

“  I  recollect  you  now,”  said  the  young  procureur,  shaking 
his  hand,  not  gushingly,  but  with  some  interest  “  You  are 
Marjolain,  Sixte  Marjolain,  my  old  schoolfellow.” 
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“  And  you  never  missed  the  chance  of  prophesying  how 
very  badly  I  should  end,  which  was  kind  of  you  I  Sixte 
means,  by  the  way,  that  I  am  sixth  of  a  family  who  have 
onaninioiisly  (since  I  saw  you  last)  resolved  never  to  give 
me  another  stiver;  alleging  that  I  am  a  good-foi^nought, 
who  spent  all  my  own  share  of  the  family  money,  —  money, 
in  our  family  being,  apparently,  not  made  for  spen<ling. 
Praise  be  to  veipe'A^yipiTa  Zti'f,  patron  of  cloud-blowers !  here 
is  half  a  lucifer-match  in  my  pocket,  and  luckily  the  good 
halfl  May  1  offer  you  a  cigarette?  No?  You  always 
kept  from  bad  habits,  and  I  hope  you  have  found  life  more 
pleasant  from  it.  I  should  not  have  clone  so.  All  I  com¬ 
plain  of  is,  that  there  are  not  bad  habits  enough.  I  would 
willingly  acquire  a  few  more  :  they  are  the  best  things  in 
life.  But,  as  1  was  saying.  Heaven  ordained  you  for  a  pro¬ 
phet.  You  foretold  that  I  should  spend  every  sou  I  had ; 
which  I  did  scrupulously:  you  foresaw,  further,  that  I 
should  have  to  work  fur  my  bread ;  which  1  am  also  doing, 
ts  you  see.” 

“  You  seem  to  be  the  same  unconcerned  fellow  as  you 
used  to  be  when  we  were  at  school,  and  later,  when  we 
were  students  together,”  answered  Charles  de  Kiel,  not 
unkindly,  but  seriously.  “  I  hope  the  world  has  not  dealt 
as  hardly  by  you  as  it  generally  does  with  those  who  begin 
as  you  did.” 

“  Well,  as  to  that,”  replied  Marjolain,  blowing  three  su¬ 
perb  puffs  of  smoke  from  his  nostrils  seaward,  “  as  to  that, 
my  father  was  a  hosier,  who  thought  to  make  a  barrister  of 
me ;  and  I  have  become  an  engraver  instead.  The  moral  is, 
that  inordinate  ambition  never  prospers.  It  is  I  who  en¬ 
grave  those  pictures  you  see  in  the  illustrated  papers,  also 
prints  tor  hanging  on  the  walls.  I  earn  mon*  than  I  abso¬ 
lutely  require  ;  and  I  spend  all  I  earn, —  miserly  habits  being 
the  root  of  all  evil.  Of  a  Sunday  I  might  wear  a  black 
coat  if  I  pleased  ;  but  I  prefer  a  blouse,  —  comfort  being  the 
first  law  of  religion.  Perhaps  you  pity  me  for  ranking  as  a 
mechanic :  you  are  wrong.  As  a  hosier’s  son,  I  cut  no 
very  grand  figure  among  the  set  which  you  adorn :  as  an 
educated  engraver  among  unlearned  engravers,  I  am  some¬ 
body.  We  nave  a  political  club,  of  which  your  police 
know  nothing,  as  usual.  1  speak  there,  and  am  listened  to. 
I  always  speak  clap-trap ;  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
Clap-trap  is  what  a  two-handed  sword,  and  biceps  enough 
to  ply  it,  were  in  the  middle  ages :  you  make  your  way 
witn  it.  You  are  an  example  of  what  legal  clap-trap  can 
do :  I  shall  climb  the  ])ole  by  means  of  socialistico-commun- 
istical  clap-trap.  When  you  are  public  prosecutor-general  I 
maybe  a  representative  ot  the  people,  or  a  minister  :  perhaps 
I  shall  reacn  my  goal  betbre  you ;  if  so,  1  will  invite  you  to 
dinner.” 

“1  might  have  foreseen  that  too,  Sixte,”  remarked  the 
young  proeweur,  but  this  time  very  severely ;  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  radical  stood  little  higher  in  his  esteem  than  a 
maletactor.  “  You  first  Iritter  away  your  substance :  then, 
finding  labor  tiresome,  wish  to  rise  by  disturbing  society. 
There  are  many  like  you.” 

“  Yes,  there  are,”  nodded  Maipolain  quite  coolly  ;  ‘‘  and 
look  you,  Charley  :  the  best  of  rising  by  disturbing  society, 
as  you  call  it,  is,  that  it  costs  no  trouble,  and  offers  all  the 
excitement  of  gambling  into  the  bargain.  1  could  never 
have  believed  that  the  people  were  sutm  a  concrete  mass  of 
imbecility  as  I  find  them  to  be.  Tliey  will  believe  any 
thing.  I  have  tried  them  with  balderdash,  as  you  tn*  tox¬ 
ics  on  a  dog,  increasing  the  dose  each  time ;  but  I  have 
never  found  I  gave  them  more  than  they  could  swallow.  I 
•hall  certainly  end  by  being  somebody ;  and  you  mustn’t 
blame  me  for  it,  but  only  the  sapient  laws  of  our  country, 
which  have  given  political  power  to  the  morally  blind,  deaf, 
and  blear-eyed.  If  ^'ou  tie  a  slippery  rope  to  a  housetop, 
and  set  a  l^der  beside  the  rope,  yi>u  must  expect  people  to 
prefer  the  ladder  mode  of  ascension.  Now,  the  slippery 
rope  is  hard  work  ;  the  ladder  is  universal  suffrage  ;  and  the 
housetop  is  honor  and  affluence.  I  have  said.” 

He  spoke  in  a  fiippan*,  rather  arrogant  tone  of  persi- 
:  but  it  sounded  rather  as  if  he  felt  the  humiliation  of 
being  seen  in  such  apparently  low  estate  by  a  man  with 
whom  he  bad  lived  on  terms  of  equality ;  and  this  had 


something  to  do  with  the  affected  self-complacency  of  his 
remarks.  Charles  de  Niel  had  never  much  liked  Sixte 
Marjolain,  thounh  his  pleasant  spirits  and  free-handed  ways 
used  to  amuse  him.  He  rated  his  companion  at  his  proper 
value  as  being  extravagant,  gootl-tempered,  not  much 
loaded  with  heart,  a  liar  by  instinct,  and  brave  neither 
morally  nor  physically.  Tliis  was  in  their  student-days. 
As  Sixte  Manolain  stood  before  him  now,  with  his  hand¬ 
some,  selfish  face,  his  beret  jauntily  perched  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  his  mustache-tips  waxed,  and  twisted  into  hooks, 
and  his  sneering  mouth  ejecting  tobacco-smoke  by  abrupt 
jets,  it  seemed  to  Charles  de  Niel  as  if  all  the  evil  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  man  had  deepened,  whilst  the  goo<l  ones 
had  diminished.  He  looked  less  blithe  of  mood,  and  less 
generous,  than  formerly,  but  more  full  of  conceit  and  bom¬ 
bast  :  whilst  the  uneasy  way  in  which  he  h,ad  halted  on  the 
beach,  before  recognizing  his  friend,  appeared  to  indicate 
that  his  courage  was  not  of  that  sort  which  rages  within 
lions. 

“  I  suppose  you  beloncr  to  the  International  ?  ”  remarked 
Charles  de  Niel,  with  something  of  a  shrug,  after  a  rapid 
survey  of  him. 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Maijolain,  proceeiling  to  roll  a 
second  cigarette,  which  he  lighted  with  the  remnant  of  the 
first.  “  I  am  very  candid  though,  in  telling  you  that ;  for, 
being  a  public  prosecutor,  you  might  have  me  arrested  for 
the  avowal.  I  shouldn’t  care  though,  for  they  wouldn’t 
give  me  more  than  six  months;  and  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  good  cause,  as  we  say  in  our  elap-trap,  would 
advance,  my  political  prospects  wonderfully.  I  see,  how¬ 
ever,  I  may  soon  have  another  chance  of  advancement  than 
that  which  I  should  gain  by  losing  my  liberty.  Have  you 
seen  the  papers  to-night,  4th  July  ?  There  is  something 
almut  the  candidature  of  a  Prussian  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Tliis  may  stir  up  war.  And  if  we  only  have  a  war,  and  get 
sackeil,  in  comes  the  republic,  and  up  I  go  to  the  topmost 
rung  of  the  ladder,  like  quicksilver  when  there’s  fire  un¬ 
derneath.  It’s  thinking  of  this  brought  me  out  to  stroll  in 
the  moonlight.  I’ve  been  to  a  wcilding-supper ;  and  wine 
and  ambition  combined  have  driven  drowsiness  away. 
Besides,  if  you  wait  here  another  half-hour,  you’ll  see  the 
fisher-girls  pass  to  meet  the  smacks  at  the  creek  yonder. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  pretty  and  not  strait-laced  :  I  am  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  pretty  ones.”  And  he  stroked  his 
mustache  with  arch  assurance. 

Charles  de  Niel  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
rumor  of  war ;  and  he  wished  to  cut  short  this  interview, 
which  was  growing  distasteful  to  him.  He  said,  however, 
coldly,  “  You  must  feel  conscious  yourself,  Maijolain,  of 
having  fallen  low  indeed  when  you  are  reduced  to  hoping 
that  we  may  be  beaten  in  a  war,  in  order  that  you  may  rise. 
I  wish  I  could  have  met  you  under  pleasanter  circumstances; 
but  I  am  bound  to  warn  you,  both  as  an  old  comrade  and  as 
a  magistrate,  to  keep  out  of  the  clutch  of  the  law.  If  I 
were  ever  bound  to  prosecute  you,  I  assure  you  I  should  do 
it  without  pity.” 

“  I  am  convinced  I  could  trust  yon  to  do  that,”  laughed 
Marjolain  carelessly  ;  “  but,”  added  he,  stuns  iu  his  vanity, 
“  who  told  you  that  I  hopetl  for  a  defeat,  or  that  I  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  it  tor  my  rise  ?  I  said  that  if  we  were  sacked  I 
should  prosjier ;  but  the  wise  man  has  two  strings  to  his  bow, 
and  one  of  the  strings  should  be  feminine.  What  should  you 
say  if  I  were  to  marry  a  woman  who  would  bring  me  a  mil¬ 
lion  for  her  dower,  who  is  of  as  good  blood  as  yourself,  and 
as  lieautiful  as  that  sickle  moon  up  above  us,  only  younger 
and  more  tangible? 

If  Sixte  Maijolain  had  counted  upon  causing  a  sensation, 
he  was  served  to  his  heart’s  desire.  Charles  de  Niel  started 
as  if  he  had  been  struck.  He  turned  on  his  companion,  with 
a  face  blanched  of  all  its  color,  and  with  eyeballs  glaring  : 
“  Great  God  1  ”  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “  if  this  should  be  the 
man  1  ”  and  he  laid  a  hard,  nervous,  menacing  grasp  on  the 
engraver’s  shoulder. 

“  Tell  me  this  woman’s  name,  Maijolain,”  he  hissed,  rath¬ 
er  than  spoke.  “  Tell  me  the  truth,  —  no  hesitation  or  lying; 
for  I  shall  find  out.” 

Maijolain  receded  a  step.  His  cigarette  had  dropped 
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from  his  mouth,  and  ho,  too.  had  paled.  He  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
engaging  himself  from  Niel’s  grasp.  , 

“  If  you  can  find  out,”  he  said,  “  why  ask  me  ?  I  am  not 
free  to  mention  names.” 

“  Is  it  Mademoiselle  de  Barre  ?  ”  shouted  Charles  de  Niel, 
following  him,  and  seizing  him  again  so  roughly  that  Marjo- 
lain  lurched  forward,  and  almost  lost  his  balance. 

The  engraver’s  self-possession  abandoned  him.  He  saw 
this  was  no  moment  for  trifling. 

“  IIow  did  you  learn  ?  ”  he  stammered,  astonished  as 
much  as  frightened. 

Charles  de  Niel  pushed  him  from  him  with  such  violence 
that  Marjolain  staggeretl  on  the  shingle,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  smack’s  rudder,  against  which  he  tot¬ 
tered. 

“  O  Gml  in  heaven  1  ”  moaned  the  young  magistrate,  press¬ 
ing  his  hands  to  his  forehead :  “  sooner  she  had  been  dead 
than  this  I  A  being  of  this  sort  1  and  I  who  had  been  think¬ 
ing  it  could  only  be  one  of  those  men  who  set  their  stamp 
on  history.”  He  moaned  again  with  a  distress  which  would 
have  been  shocking  for  any  one  who  loved  him  to  witness. 
Then  he  became  8u<ldenly  calm,  and  walked  to  where  Mar¬ 
jolain  was  still  leaning,  rubbing  his  elbow  in  a  scared  way, 
and  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  fly. 
“  Yon  must  tell  me  every  thing,”  he  said,  in  exactly  the 
same  tone  he  used  in  interrogating  a  prisoner.  “  Tell  me 
how  it  l>egan,  and  what  are  your  schemes.  Sit  on  the  boat 
there,  if  vou  like.” 

Sixte  Marjolain  was  moved  by  a  moment’s  impulse  to 
be  rebellious ;  but  a  glance  at  Charles  de  Niel’s  firm-set  face 
showed  him  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  was  no  hero, 
was  M.  Marjolain ;  and  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

'There  is  no  reason  for  our  going  through  the  avowals  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  were  uttered  ;  for  they  took  a  long  time  in  de¬ 
livery  ;  were  full  of  quibbles,  reticences,  and  evasions ;  and 
had,  in  many  cases,  to  lie  extracted  piecemeal  by  cross-ques¬ 
tions.  Taken  in  its  substance,  however,  the  story  was  a  very 
old  and  oft-told  one.  Viviane  de  Barre  had  met  Sixte  Mai^ 
jolain  accidentally.  She  had  gone  out  with  her  maid,  under 

Eretence  of  sketcMng  on  the  cliflf.  Once  there,  she  bad  sent 
er  maid  to  wander  in  search  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  from  the  confession  she  had  made  to  Charles  de  Neil 
nimself,  that  her  intention  was,  in  her  bitter  despondency, 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  herself  over  the  cliff.  Some 
sketches  of  hers,  however,  having  got  loose  from  her  portfo¬ 
lio,  were  blown  over  the  downs  by  the  wind,  at  a  moment 
when  Marjolain,  out  loafing  (it  being  Monday),  was  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  spot ;  and  he  came  hunying  up  with  them,  before 
she  h»l  risen  from  her  sketching-stool  to  execute  her  self-mui^ 
derous  design.  At  a  glance  they  were  attracted  towards  each 
other  ;  or,  rather,  be  simply  admired  her  beauty  :  whilst  she, 
in  her  romantic  and  morbiil  agitation,  not  only  admired 
kis  beauty,  but  judged,  from  his  educated  language  and  well- 
bred  manners,  forming  such  a  contrast  to  his  dress,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  struggling  geniuses  with  whom  young  girls’ 
dreams  are  peopled.  He  was  cleyer  and  plausible,  though 
lazy  and  weak ;  and  he  soon  introduced  himself  to  her  in  a 
well-conceived  story,  which  took  a  powerful  hold  of  her  im¬ 
agination.  He  was  an  inborn  artist,  persecuted  by  bis  fami¬ 
ly  for  his  vocation ;  and  he  was  working  for  his  bread.  He 
might  live  at  bouie  in  undignified  and  servile  ease,  if  he 
pleased ;  but  he  was  ambitious  of  fame,  and  would  not  enter 
into  any  compromise  with  his  self-esteem.  These  points  of 
his  story,  so  like  her  own,  could  not  but  kindle  her  sympathy. 
She  met  him  again  on  the  cliff,  not  by  appointment,  but  by 
seeming  accident,  though  of  course  it  was  only  “  seeming.” 
Then  they  saw  each  other  more  frequently,  till  her  interest 
for  him  changed  into  love,  and  took  possession  of  her  life.  It 
is  popularly  accepted  that  women  have  the  power  of  seeing 
through  a  man,  and  de'ecting  all  that  is  false  in  him.  This 
power  would  seem  to  serve  them  only  with  men  they  do  not 
love ;  for  Viviane  de  Barre  never  suspected  Sixte  Marjolain. 
She  weaved  her  own  generous  fancies  round  his  descriptions 
of  himself,  took  him  for  her  hero,  worshipped  him,  confided 
in  him,  and  would  listen  to  the  recital  of  his  imaginary 
Struggles,  his  hopes,  his  disappointments,  as  if  chapters  of 
Holy  Writ  were  being  read  to  her.  'They  never  could  see 
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each  other  anywhere  but  in  the  open  air,  in  a  museum,  ora 
church  ;  but  once  a  day,  at  least,  Sixte  passed  by  her  father’s 
bouse  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  they  might  exchange 
glances.  As  soon  as  she  should  be  of  age  she  had  sworn  most 
solemnly  to  marry  him.  This  was  the  tale  in  its  simplici, 
ty.  Sixte  Marjolain  related  it  in  a  wav  to  show  that  the  love 
was  all  on  Viviane’s  side,  not  on  his,  lie  looked  to  the  proBt 
of  the  match,  feeling  sure  that  the  De  Barres  would  not  dij. 
inherit  their  only  child,  though  they  might  at  first  threaten 
to  do  so.  Viviane  had  often  offered  him  money  out  of  her 
allowance  to  help  him  set  up  a  studio ;  but,  though  she  had 
cried  at  his  refusal  to  accept  it,  he  had  been  wise  enough  to 
persist  in  this  refusal,  in  order  that  his  disinterestedness  might 
remain  above  suspicion.  He  wound  up  by  declaring  that 
the  marriage  would  take  place,  notwithstanding  all  impedi¬ 
ments  that  might  be  thrown  into  his  way  by  Charles  de 
Niel  or  anyboily  else,  “  unless  something  better  turned  up,” 
—  the  “  something  better  ”  being  probably,  in  his  eyes,  an¬ 
other  match,  where  there  would  be  as  much  money,  but  less 
risks  ;  or  a  revolutionary  windfall  which  would  make  him 
rich  at  a  sweep,  and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  marrying  at 
all :  this  last  much  the  cheeriest  prospect. 

Dawn  had  broken  when  Maijolain,  in  some  extenuation 
of  tongue  and  miml,  came  to  the  end  of  his  conipulsf)ry  re¬ 
cital.  Charles  de  Niel  said  but  a  dozen  words  to  him  in 
final  reply  ;  and  these  words  were  a  fair  warning  that  Mile, 
de  Barre  should  be  apprised  of  all  the  real  circumstances 
of  Sixte’s  life  and  character.  At  this,  M.  Sixte  shrugged 
his  shoulders  scoffingly. 

“  You  may  tell  her  what  you  please,”  he  said.  “  It  will 
hann  you  in  her  opinion  more  than  me.”  And  u[)on  this 
thtiy  parted. 

Charles  de  Niel  returned  to  his  hotel,  threw  himsell| 
dressed,  on  his  bed,  and  lay  there,  not  sleeping,  but  in  a 
fever  of  thought,  for  two  hours.  At  nine  he  rose,  and 
changed  his  evening  clothes  for  morning  ones  ;  and  at  ten 
o’clock  set  out  on  foot  for  tlie  house  of  Pres,  de  Barra. 
He  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  every  day ;  that 
was  uuderstoud  :  and  so,  though  the  hour  was  a  little  early. 
Mine,  de  Barre  received  him  without  surprise,  cordially. 
She  was  in  the  garden  with  Viviane,  working  at  tapestry; 
but,  after  a  few  moments’  desultory  conversation,  she  made 
a  pretence  of  having  something  to  fetch  indoors,  and  left 
Uie  supposed  lovers  alone,  thinking  to  please  them.  Charles 
de  Niel  did  not  pause  one  moment  before  discharging  what 
he  had  deliberately  judged  to  be  a  sacred  duty.  He  was 
seated  on  a  garden-stool,  she  on  a  chair  underneath  a  tree. 
He  leaned  forward,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  firm  voice,  “  Mad¬ 
emoiselle,  I  have  come  to  warn  you  that  the  man  on  whom 
you  have  bestowetl  your  affections  can  never  make  yon 
happy.  He  is  altogether  unworthy  of  you.” 

She  rose,  shivering  with  amazement  from  head  to  foot, 
dropped  her  work,  and  flashed  at  him  a  look  of  such  indig¬ 
nation  and  contempt  tliat  any  man  might  well  have  re- 
coileil.  But  he  had  come  prepared  for  this  ;  and,  though  he 
flushed  under  her  scathing  glance,  he  made  a  movement  of 
his  hand,  as  though  to  say,  “  Only'  hear  me  to  the  end. 
You  shall  speak  afterwards.”  She  sat  down  again  with  a 
sort  of  shrug :  he  drew  his  seat  closer  to  hers,  and  spoke. 
It  was  not  a  denunciatory  speech.  He  exaggerated  noth¬ 
ing  :  he  simply  described  Sixte  Maijolain  as  he  knew  him; 
and  the  bare  truth,  in  this  instance,  would  have  been  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  any  body  not  biassed.  But  when  ^ 
woman  in  love  not  biassed  ?  Unfortunate  Charles  de  Niel 
did  not  know  women,  —  least  of  all,  a  woman  in  love.  Had 
Viviane’s  face  been  of  marble,  sculptured  to  express  the 
image  of  disdain,  it  could  not  have  been  more  rigidly  fixed 
in  cold  scorn  and  indifference  than  it  was  during  the  whoU 
time  Charles  de  Niel  spoke.  She  seemed  not  to  hear,  not 
to  care,  not  to  be  aware  of  his  presence.  She  took  up  her 
fallen  tapestry,  and  worked  at  it.  Only  once,  when  he 
made  some  revelation  on  which  he  had  earnestly  relied  to 
destroy  her  love  for  the  man  so  beneath  her,  a  flitting  smiW 
of  contempt  more  than  usually  strong  curled  her  lip.  Thii 
speechless  attitude  unnerved  Charles  de  Niel.  Had  sh* 
cried,  pretested,  argued  with  him,  abused  him  even,  his  fo»- 
titude  would  not  have  been  impaired.  But  this  ineffable 
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ecom  and  unlielief  froze,  and  finally  silenced,  him.  He  broke 
off,  looked  at  her  in  dismay,  and  faltered,  “  So  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  you  ?” 

She  rose,  and  laughed  outright,  —  a  laugh  full  of  hatred, 
disdain,  and  defiance.  Her  eyes  were  aglow ;  ami  her  beaii- 
tifiil  face,  which  had  turned  ashy  white  at  his  first  words, 
had  now  become  crimson  in  its  passion. 

“  Listen,  Monsieur  de  Niel,”  sne  answered  calmly,  thrust¬ 
ing  each  word  like  a  dagger’s  point.  “  Yesterday  I  thought 
you  were  a  man  of  honor  |  and  I  thanked  God  on  my  knees 
—  yes,  on  my  knees  —  this  night  for  h.aving  sent  me  such  a 
fnend.  I  see  now  that  you  are  like  the  rest.  In  Si.xte 
Marjolaiii’s  world,  when  a  man  has  any  thing  to  say  of  an¬ 
other,  he  speaks  it  frankly  before  his  face  :  in  ours,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  traduce  a  rival  behind  his  back ;  to  breathe  ven¬ 
omous  calumnies  upon  him,  not  one  of  which  the  speaker 
would  dare  utter  aloud.  If  you  have  a  face  that  can  blush  at 
*  woman’s  contempt,  Monsieur  de  Niel,  let  me  never  see  you 
again.  Inform  my  parents  of  my  secret  if  you  please ;  it 
is  indifferent  to  me.  If  you  do,  I  shall  act  as  I  told  you  I 
would  yesterday.  As  to  your  slanders,  hark  to  this.  If 
you  were  to  swear  all  you  have  just  said  by  your  hopes  of 
lalvation,  I  would  not  believe  you  ;  if  you  were  to  swear  it 
me  on  your  dying  pillow,  with  the  crucifix  of  the  Saviour 
held  before  your  eyes,  and  priests  praying  for  your  soul  by 
your  beilside,  I  would  not  believe  you ;  n^,  if  I  were  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  the  things  you  have  foully  invented, 

I  would  sooner  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  hold 
myself  mad,  than  believe  Sixte  Manolain  capable  of  any 
thing  that  is  not  noble,  generous,  and  true.” 

When  love  rises  to  such  proportions  as  this,  even  simple 
men  like  Charles  de  Niel  can  understand  its  majesty,  lie 
bent  his  head  without  a  word.  He  had  nothing  more  to 
say. 

HI. 

Some  ten  months  after  this,  the  city  of  M - was  in 

some  commotion,  the  reason  being  this :  that  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  commune  like  that  of  Paris  had  been  made 
there,  and  had  failed.  A  coujde  of  days’  fighting  had  got 
the  better  of  the  insurgents’  valor ;  a  few  days’  shooting  and 
pursuing  had  got  the  better  of  their  political  constancy ; 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  rebels  being  hunted  out  of  cellars, 
garrets,  sewer-pipes,  under  all  the  disguises  one  can  ima¬ 
gine,  vowing  their  innocence  as  soon  as  caught,  and  whining 
tor  mercy.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  But  the  fugi¬ 
tives  seemed  to  consider  that  shooting  was  not  pleasant 
either. 

'The  ringleaders  hail,  as  usual,  with  scarcely  a  single 
eiception,  escaped.  Tliat  is  always  the  way  with  ring¬ 
leaders.  Detectives  were  watching  for  them  at  street-i'or- 
ners,  sending  telegraphic  despatches  about  them,  posting 
descriptions  of  their  jiersons  on  dead  walls,  and  in  a  generiu 
way  looking  for  them  with  great  energy  wherever  they 
were  least  likely  to  be  founil.  Among  the  ringleaders 
being  thus  looked  for  with  energy  was  the  man  described 
on  the  posters  as  “  the  so-called  Gen.  Sixte  Marjolain.” 

M.  Marjolain  had  been  quite  right  in  his  previsions 
of  what  his  country’s  defeat  might  do  for  him.  The  4th 
September  revolution  had  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  com¬ 
mandant  of  National  Guards :  the  communal  insurrection 
had  made  a  general  of  him.  He  had  done  little  fighting 
in  either  military  cajiacity.  Whilst  the  Pnissian  war  lasted, 
he  ha<l  decided  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  the 

republic  he  loved  by  remaining  at  M - ,  and  gu.ording 

its  interests,  than  by  going  to  fight  under  Chanzy  on  the 
Loire,  and  so  risking  the  life  of  a  good  fellow  and  a  stanch 
radical.  During  his  few  days’  generalship,  he  had  been  too 
moch  occupied  in  taking  care  of  some  public  money  he  and 
his  men  had  discovered  in  the  municipal  coffers,  to  have  a 
thought  for  any  thing  else.  This,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  peril  of  his  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended, 
tint,  to  cover  his  retreat  when  the  chase  after  him  had  be- 
c^e  rather  too  pres.sing,  he  had  ordered  some  acolytes  of 
his  to  set  fire  to  a  block  of  houses  after  the  now  approved 
democratic  method  ;  that  is,  with  petroleum.  He  was  well 
known  firom  having  strutted  about  so  complacently  in  his 


uniform  during  war-time.  There  were  photographs  of  him, 
booted  and  spurred,  in  shop-windows.  The  detectives 
seemed  more  anxious  to  find  him  than  anybody  else. 
After  a  few  days’  hunting,  it  was  saitl  they  had  received 
positive  information  that  he  was  lurking  in  a  house  on  the 
eastern  outskirt  of  the  city ;  but  in  which  particular  house 
on  this  outskirt  they  were  as  yet  unaware. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  one  of  the  outskirting  houses, 
lodged  Charles  de  Niel.  Nine  months  had  dealt  radically 
with  him  loo.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  naturally  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office  when  the  Republicans  came  in  after 
Sedan ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  collapse  of  several  finan¬ 
cial  and  imperial  companies,  in  which  most  of  his  father’s 
fortune  was  invested,  had  nearly  ruined  him.  The  ruin  had 
killed  his  father ;  and  the  troubles  of  all  sorts  resulting  from 
the  war  had  also  hastened  his  mother’s  end.  He  was  now 
an  orphan,  without  any  near  relative  to  care  for,  or  be  cared 
for  by.  During  the  war  he  had  fought  on  the  Loire  as  a 
private  soldier.  At  the  {le  ice,  he  had  come  to  live  at 

M - ,  where  the  communal  insurrection  had  taken  him 

unawares,  —  so  unawares,  indeed,  that  he  had  had  no  means 
of  joining  the  regular  forces  which  were  pitting  down  the  re¬ 
bellion.  He  had  reinaineil  indoors  during  all  the  fighting, 
and  also  during  the  few  days’  turmoil  afterwards.  His 
means  of  living  were  some  hundred  thousand  Irancs  he  had 
managed  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  his  family  property.  As 
soon  as  the  country  was  quiet  again,  he  thought  of  practis¬ 
ing  at  the  bar.  One  may  add  that  he  was  viewed  with 

some  mistrust  in  M - ,  not  because  he  was  an  ex-Bonar 

partist,  but  because  he  was  ruined. 

Tims  much  for  his  material  circumstances.  As  to  his 
moral  condition,  it  had  been  noticed  by  all  who  knew 
Charles  de  Niel,  that  in  that  first  week  of  July,  ’70,  when 
his  marriage  had  begun  to  be  talked  of,  a  complete  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  had  come  suddenly  over  him.  But  no 
one  guessed  or  suspected  the  reason  of  his  change  as  we 
can  do.  Charles  de  Niel  had  never  seen  Viviane  since  that 
morning  when  she  had  ordered  him  never  to  come  into  her 
resence  again.  A  few  days  later,  the  war  had  broken  out : 
e  had  been  recalled  hastily  to  his  post;  and  the  events 
which  followed  in  rapid  succession  having  necessarily  ad¬ 
journed  all  matrimonial  schemes,  he  had  been  able  to  coi>- 
fine  himself  to  a  merely  formal  correspondence  with  the  De 
Barres,  without  this  being  deemed  at  all  odd.  He  had  not 
disclosed  Viviane’s  secret  either  to  her  parents  or  to  anybody 
else.  He  suffered  people  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  her;  and  they  did  believe  it,  until,  after  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,  he  wrote,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  say,  that,  being 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife,  he  begged  leave 
to  withdraw  from  the  engagement.  This  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  tallying  so  completely  with  French  notions  of  the 
becoming.  Pres,  de  Barre  had  merely  replied  that  he 
was  grieved  to  hear  of  Charles’s  liereavement  and  losses : 
that  he  would  have  given  him  his  daughter  all  the  same 
(which  was  not  true) ;  but  that,  since  M.  Charles  deemed  it 
well  to  retract  his  engagement,  he  could  not  but  defer  to 
his  wishes.  So  Charles  de  Niel  was  free,  as  well  as 
orphaned,  ruined,  and  well-nigh  friendless. 

But  not  free  in  mind.  Ever  since  the  hour  when  he  had 
first  seen  Viviane,  and  especially  since  that  hideous  moment 
when  she  had  accused  him  of  calumny,  he  had  known  oo 
peace.  He  had  earned  about  her  image  with  him  every¬ 
where  :  on  the  battle-fields,  in  solitude,  amid  all  his  sorrows. 
His  friends  called  him  changed.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
carried  about  the  stigma  of  a  crime  with  him ;  for  the 
moment  she  who  was  his  all  to  him  sus|>ccted  his  honor 
it  was  as  if  the  entire  world  suspected  him.  His  ambition 
had  all  now  converged  to  one  fixed  idea ;  and  that  idea  en¬ 
grossed  him  as  ideas  do  engross  men  to  whom  thought 
comes  slowly.  He  wished  to  clear  himself  in  her  sight,  —  no 
matter  at  what  cost,  no  matter  how.  If  he  could  clear  him¬ 
self,  that  is,  bring  her  to  sec  that  he  had  spoken  truthfully, 
and  from  no  other  motive  but  her  welfare,  he  would  ask 
for  nothing  more.  He  would  be  willing  to  die  the  next 
minute :  he  should  like  to  die  the  next  minute. 

It  was  evening  when  the  military  and  the  police  arrived 
to  explore  the  suburb  where  the  en-procureur  lived. 
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Charle8  <)e  Kiel  was  reading,  or  making  believe  to  read,  at 
his  table  by  lamplight.  The  house  where  he  lodged  was  in 
a  quiet  street,  with  villas  all  detached,  and  standing  in 
ganlens :  the  least  noise  of  carriage- wheels  or  steps  could 
DC  heard  from  one  end  of  the  thoroughfare  to  the  other. 
Of  a  sudden,  —  it  must  have  been  towards  nine  at  night,  — 
Charles  de  Niel  did  hear  a  noise ;  and  it  was  a  well-known 
noise,  —  the  tramping  of  soldiers  in  great  numbers,  both 
before  and  l>ehind  the  house.  He  got  up,  li'led  a  corner  of 
a  curtain,  and  saw  that  his  own  villa,  and  those  adjoining 
it  on  both  sides,  were  surrounded.  It  mattered  little  to 
him.  He  sat  down  again  to  read,  and  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  remain  where  he  was,  despite  all  the  tramping; 
but,  before  he  had  been  seated  a  minute,  another  and  differ¬ 
ent  noise  struck  his  ear.  This  time  it  was  a  clambering 
over  a  wall  close  to  his  window,  —  then  a  soft  fall.  He 
was  on  a  ground-floor  parlor,  looking  to  the  front;  but 
there  was  another  room  that  served  to  dine  in,  and  which 
led  out  of  that  where  he  was  sitting :  the  door  of  it  was 
open  ;  and  it  was  from  that  direction  that  the  noise  came. 
He  held  his  breath,  an<l  listened.  There  was  a  rapping  at 
tlie  win<low-panes  which  looked  on  to  the  ganlen  :  some¬ 
body  was  knocking.  Charles  de  Niel  rose,  walked  fearlessly 
into  the  otlier  room,  and  opened  the  window.  A  man 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  rushed  in,  haggard,  scared, 
and  with  clothes  torn  :  he  held  a  revolver  in  his  haiwl ;  and 
but  for  that  would  have  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  hunted 
beast,  which  he  was.  Though  circumstances  and  terror  had 
altere<l  him,  the  man  was  easy  to  recognize.  It  was  Sixte 
M^olain. 

Tnere  was  a  moment’s  wonder-siricken  silence,  and  the 
two  men  looked  at  each  other  without  a  word ;  but,  at  sight 
of  Niel,  a  ghastly  despair  had  shot  swiftly  across  the 
hunted  rebel’s  face.  He  turned  instinctively,  as  if  he  would 
have  bolted  again ;  but  he  had  not  the  strength  left.  So 
he  threw  his  revolver  down,  and  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  — 
the  voice  of  a  man  at  bay,  —  “lam  at  your  mercy,  Niel : 
remember  that,  though  you  once  said  you  would  show  me 
no  mercy.”  And  he  sank  shivering  into  a  seat. 

Charles  de  Niel  for  a  moment  made  no  answer ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  a  few  seconds  his  features  seemed  to  be  transfigured  in 
a  way  which  can  only  happen  once  to  a  man  in  his  lifetime, 
if  that.  He  walked  up  to  Sixte  Marjolain,  rested  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  peculiar  voice,  “  Listen,  and 


answer  auickly,  Sixte :  does  she  still  love  you  ?  ” 
“  Yes,”  faltered  Sixte,  amazed  and  trembling. 


face  again,  ‘  Remember,  an  oath  is  a  serious  thing,  Sixte ; 
and  if  you  swear  it  to  a  man  who  dies,  and  then  do  not 
keep  it,  it  brings  misfortune.  You  can  become  an  honest 
man  now :  the  money  I  have  given  you  puts  you  above 
need.” 

These  were  his  last  words.  When  Maijolain  left  the 
cellar  an  hour  afterwards,  the  quarter  was  deserted.  There 
were  no  soldiers  there ;  and  Maijolain’s  passport  took  him 
safely  through  all  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  past  all  the 
sentries.  It  was  only  a  few  days  later,  when  he  had  safely 
crossed  the  French  frontier,  that  he  learned  this, —  that  the 
notorious  Sixte  Marjolain  had  been  arrested,  but  that  he 
had  been  found  de^  in  his  cell  next  morning.  He  had 
committed  suicide. 


The  mistake  in  identity  was  never  discovered ;  for 
Frenchmen,  especially  criminals,  are  buried  within  four 
and  twenty  hours  oi  death.  TTie  real  Sixte  Maijolain 
reccntlv  returned  to  France,  under  a  new  name,  and  ma> 
ried.  ’The  parents  were  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  to  an  English  adventurer,  —  for  he  gave  himself 
out  for  an  Englishman ;  but  Mile.  Viviane  was  of  age : 
so,  from  necessity,  they  granted  their  consent.  Whether 
the  •*  adventurer  ”  keeps  the  oath  he  swore  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  is  a  secret  only  known  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  the 
man  who  was  int»-rre<l  under  his  name.  But  many  so-called 
“  free-thinkers  ”  make  a  religion  of  superstition ;  and  Sixte 
Maijolain  was  superstitious.  He  believed  in  the  power  of 
dead  men  to  haunt  and  punish  live  ones. 


TOASTS. 


At  first  sight,  the  incongruity  between  the  meanings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  word  “  toast  ”  would  seem  to  be  irreconcilable : 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  one  was  borne  of  the  other. 
Toasted  bread  and  toasted  biscuit  were  as  necessary  to 
man/ an  old  English  drink  as  roasted  apples  were  to  the 
wassail-bowL  Rochester  craved  a  drinking-cup  — 


“  She  believes  in  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  (This  was  rather  an  impatient  nod  than  a 
word.) 

“  And  she  is  still  determined  to  marry  you  ?  ” 

“  She  will  not  marry  me  now,  because  in  another  ten 
minutes  I  shall  he  arrested,  and  in  another  six  months 
dead,”  answered  Maijolain,  with  a  dogged  and  expressive 
gesture  at  the  windows,  outside  of  which  the  tramping 
and  voices  of  soldiers  were  heard  growing  louder.  “  But  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this,”  adde<l  he,  with  some  fire  of  defi¬ 
ance  rising  to  his  eyes,  “  she  would  have  married  me.” 

“  Then,  stand  up,”  said  Charles  de  Niel,  with  perfect 
calm.  “Now  lift  up  your  hand,  and  swear  after  me, — 
swear  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  to  be  faithful  and  good  to 
her.  On  that  condition  I  save  you.” 

“  Save  me  I  ”  gasped  Maijolain,  with  feverish  exultation. 
“  Save  me :  how  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  swear  ?  ”  asked  Charles  de  Niel. 

“  I  will  do  more  than  swear :  I  will  keep  my  oath,”  fal¬ 
tered  Marjolain,  with  eyes  full  of  anguish,  as  if  with  the 
fear  that  he  was  being  hoaxed ;  and  he  extended  his  hand. 

Charles  de  Niel  nodded,  went  to  a  bureau,  and  unlocked 
it.  He  took  out  a  bundle  of  notes  and  a  pocket-book. 

“  Here  is  mnnev  and  a  naasnort-”  Vie  said  •  vnn  eon  Viide 


'  So  large  that,  filled  with  sack 
Up  to  the  swelling  brim. 

Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake. 
Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim  I " 


A  poetaster,  inspired  by  punch,  describes  the  gods  assem¬ 
bled  in  solemn  conclave  to  test  the  worth  of  the  newly- 
invented  beverage :  Apollo  contributes  water  from  Parnas¬ 
sus  ;  Juno  finds  lemons;  Venus,  sugar  white  as  her  own 
doves ;  Bacchus  brings  wine ;  Mars,  brandy ;  Saturn,  a  few 
nutmegs ;  and  then  — 


“  Neptune  this  ocean  of  liquor  did  crown 
With  a  hard-baked  biscuit  well  browned  in  the  snn,” 


“  Here  is  money  and  a  passport,”  he  said :  “  you  can  hide 
in  the  cellar  whilst  I  go  out  and  say  that  it  is  I  who  am 
Sixte  Marjolain.  They  do  not  know  me ;  so  they  will  arrest 
me  and  go  away  :  during  that  time  you  can  escape.” 

He  took  Maijolain  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
and  down  a  staircase,  into  a  small  wood-cellar.  At  the 
moment  of  closing  the  door  and  handing  his  rival  the  key, 
he  said,  quite  quietly,  but  looking  Sixte  Maijolain  in  the 


I 


—  their  united  efforts  pixslucinw  a  liquor,  the  first  taste  of 
which  made  Jupiter  declare  that  heaven  was  never  true 


heaven  before. 

The  connection  of  a  toast  with  drinking  is,  therefore,  one 
of  ancient  standing :  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  that  the  word  ma<le  its  first  step  tow^s 
its  pre.sent  meaning ;  for,  in  1709,  the  Taller  speaks  of  it  as 
a  new  name,  found  out  by  the  wits  to  make  a  lady’s  name  as 
effective  as  borage  in  a  glass  when  a  man  is  drinking. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  new  form  of  gallantly 
sprung  from  the  freak  of  a  half-fuddled  worshipper  of  the 
sex.  A  celebrated  beauty  dabbling  in  the  public  waters  at 
Bath,  one  of  her  admirers  filled  a  glass  with  water  from  the 
bath,  and  drank  it  to  the  fair  one’s  health.  Another  young 
fellow,  not  to  ba  outdone,  swore,  that,  though  he  did  not  like 
the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast,  and  tried  to  jump  into 
the  bath  to  the  lady.  He  was  prevented  doing  so ;  but 
from  that  time,  every  lady  whose  charms  offered  an  excuse 
for  a  glass  in  her  honor  was  dubbed  “  a  toast.”  Arbuthnot 
rhyming  about  a  once  famous  club,  says,  — 
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“  Whence  deathless  Kit-kat  took  his  name, 

Few  critics  can  unriddle : 

Some  say  from  pastryKxtok  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  Ixaiix  its  name  it  bears, 

Gray  statesmen,  or  green  wits  ; 

But  from  the  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts. 

Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits.” 

The  Klt-kat  toasts  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
jnd  their  names  inscribed,  with  some  complimentary  verses 
beneath,  upon  the  drinking-classes  of  the  club.  Once  allied 
to  the  pledging  of  a  lady’s  health,  it  was  easy  for  the  word 
to  slip  into  its  more  general  meaning  ;  and  so  “  a  toast  ” 
came  to  mean  any  home-sentiment  evoked  by  the  com¬ 
mand  :  — 

“  Give  the  toast,  my  good  fellow :  be  jovial  and  gay. 

And  let  the  brisk  moments  pass  jocund  away !  ” 

Giving  the  toast  was  a  thing  every  man  did  in  turn  at  con¬ 
vivial  meetings,  long  before  the  phrase  was  known  to  ears 
polite  or  unpolite.  “  He  that  begins  the  health,  hath  his 
prescribed  oiriers  :  first,  uncovering  his  head,  he  takes  a  full 
cup  in  his  hand,  and,  settling  his  countenance  with  a  grave 
upect,  he  craves  for  audience.  Silence  being  once  obtained, 
he  begins  to  breathe  out  the  name,  peradventure  of  some 
honorable  personage  that  is  worthy  of  a  better  regard ;  but 
his  health  is  drunk  to,  and  he  that  pledgetb  must  likewise 
olf  with  his  cap,  kiss  his  fingers,  and  bow  himself,  in  sign  of 
a  reverent  acceptance.  When  the  leader  sees  liis  ibllowers 
thus  prepared,  he  sups  up  his  broth,  turns  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  upwanls,  and  gives  the  cup  a  fillip  to  make  it  cry  ting. 
The  cup  being  newly  replenished  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair, 
he  that  is  the  pledger  must  now  begin  his  part ;  and  thus  it 
goes  around  throughout  the  company,  provided  always  there 
must  be  tliree  at  the  least  still  uncovered,  till  the  health 
hath  had  the  full  passage ;  which  is  no  sooner  ended,  but 
another  begins  again,  and  he  drinks  a  health  to  his  iMdy  of  | 
little  worth,  or,  peradventure,  to  his  Light-heeled  Mistrests  !  ” 

Ever  at  heart  monarchical,  and  loving  the  crown,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  despised  or  hated  its  wearer,  it  was  only 
natural,  that,  whenever  Englishmen  met  for  conviviality, 
their  first  bumper  should  be  dedicated  to  their  •'ivereign. 

The  Puritans  would,  of  course,  have  no  drinking  of 
healths  at  all :  so,  while  the  Protector’s  sword  usurped  the 
place  of  the  regal  sceptre,  cavaliers  were  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  dropping  a  crumb  into  their  mouths,  and 
ejaculating,  as  they  raised  the  glass  to  tlieir  lips,  “  May  the 
Lord  send  this  crumb  well  down  I  ”  Many  a  health  was 
,  doubtless  pleilged  in  a  quiet  way,  even  by  Parliamentarians ; 
for  the  latter  were  not  all  of  the  strait-laced  order.  The 
wn  of  great  Oliver,  who  preferred  living  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  to  being  either  a  crownless  king  or  the 
plaything  of  a  parliament,  was,  evidently,  of  a  ditferent 
mind  to  those  among  his  father’s  Mends  who  held  it  a  great 
pity  the  inventor  of  health-drinking  was  not  hanged ;  fir  it 
was  a  pet  joke  of  his  to  start  up  from  the  table,  seize  a 
candle,  and,  bidding  his  guests  follow  with  bottles  and 
glasses,  show  the  way  to  a  garret.  Pulling  an  old  trunk 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  ex-protector  sat  down  upon 
it  and  drank  a  glass  to  “  The  Prosperity  of  Old  England ;  ” 
as  the  others  followed  his  example,  Richard  Cromwell  would 
caution  them  to  sit  lightly,  fur  they  had  under  them  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England  :  the 
trunk  was  a  relic  of  his  short  rule,  and  filled  with  addresses 
of  congratulation  upon  his  assumption  of  the  protectorate. 
When  Charles  II.'s  return  enabled  his  subjects  to  tlrink  the 
king’s  health  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  they  made 
op  tor  the  lost  time  so  heartily  that  it  became  necessary  to 
call  them  to  order.  This  was  done  by  a  proclamation,  in 
which  his  merry  Majesty  says,  “  There  are  another  sort  of 
men  of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are  sufliciently 
ashamed,  who  spend  their  time  in  taverns,  tippling-houses, 
and  debauches,  giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  affection 
to  08  but  in  drinking  our  health.”  In  those  days,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  plain  English  was  not  considered  out  of  place  in  official 
documents. 


When  the  revolution  se  nt  the  Stuarts  on  their  travels 
the  ailherents  of  the  old  house  vented  their  dislike  to  the 
new  order  of  things  by  pledging  “  'The  old  man  over  the 
water,”  a  toast  which,  with  that  of  “  Confusion  to  the 
King !  ”  was  declared  treasonable  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
1697,  Craik  of  Stewarton  and  Dalziel  of  Glencoe  were 
charged  before  the  privy-council  for  offending  against  the 
act;  but  as  they  kept  a  judicious  silence,  and  the  only 
evidence  against  them  was  hearsay  evidence,  they  escaped 
conviction.  After  W^illiam  UI.’s  death,  the  Jacobites  took 
to  drinking  to  “  The  little  gentleman  in  black,”  meaning  the 
mole  that  turned  up  the  hillock  over  which  Sorrel  stumbled, 
and  thereby  ended  his  master’s  life.  As  long  as  a  Stuart 
advanced  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  his  fathers,  methods 
were  devised  to  display  bacchanalian  loyalty  to  the  lost 
cause.  After  “  The  King  ”  had  been  given,  “  The  King 
again  1  ”  would  be  proposed ;  or,  accepting  the  first  health, 
its  pledger  would  pass  his  glass  accross  the  water-jug,  in 
token  he  meant  the  king  over  the  water.  Dr.  John  Byrum, 
under  pretence  of  allaying  the  violence  of  party-spirit  by 
inventing  a  toast  both  the  Jacobites  and  tlieir  triumphant 
opponents  might  drink  in  company,  wrote,  — 

.  “  God  bless  the  King — I  moan  the  Faith’s  Defender. 

God  blcsi  —  no  harm  in  blessing  —  the  Pretender. 

Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  King, 

God  bless  us  all,  is  quite  another  thing  1  ” 

More  ingenious,  however,  was  the  manner  in  which  a 
Scotch  dame  fulfilled  her  threat  of  pledging  King  James  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  stanch  Ilaiiuverians.  Filling 
her  glass.  Miss  Carnegy  gave  for  her  toast,  “  The  tongue 
can  no  man  tame,  — James  the  First  and  Eighth  1  ”  In  a 
similar  spirit,  discontented  Irishmen  who  louked  to  France 
for  substantial  aid,  used  to  drink  to  “  The  feast  of  the 
Pass-over !  ” 

Modern  Orangemen  have  shorn  their  standard  toast. 
Originally  it  ran :  “  The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the  ^reat  and  good  king,  William  the  Thinl, 
who  saved  us  trom  pope  and  popery,  brass  money,  and 
wooden  shoes.  The  pope  in  the  pillory,  and  the  devil  pelt¬ 
ing  him  with  priests  I  ”  According  to  another  version,  there 
was  a  further  addition  in  the  shape  of  “  He  that  will  not 
drink  this,  whether  he  be  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  bellows- 
blower,  grave-digger,  or  any  other  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
clergy,  may  a  north  wind  blow  him  to  the  south ;  a  west 
wind  blow  him  to  the  east ;  may  he  have  a  dark  night,  a 
lee  shore,  a  rank  storm,  and  a  leaking  vessel  to  carry  him 
over  the  river  Styx  1  ”  At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Highbury  Society,  an  odd  asHiciation  of  Dissenters  who  used 
to  meet  at  Highbury  Bam  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Anue,  an  event  that  prevented  the  passing  of  the 
Schism  Bill,  the  toast  of  the  day  was,  “  The  glorious  first  of 
August,  with  the  immortal  memory  of  King  William  and 
his  good  Queen  Mary,  not  fongeting  Corporal  John  ” 
[Malborough],  “and  a  fig  fur  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  that 
bottle-stopper  1  ” 

Timid  folks  of  the  croaker  school  think  the  end  of  the 
British  monarchy  is  at  band  because  a  few  persons  prochiim 
themselves  Republicans.  Let  them  take  heart  of  grace  by 
remembering  tnat  in  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  grandsire 
the  premier  duke  of  England  could  propose,  “  Our 
sovereign’s  health,  —  the  majesty  of  the  people  1  ”  in  the 
presence  of  two  thousand  gentlemen,  and  sit  down  unre¬ 
buked.  His  Grace  of  Noi^lk  found,  however,  his  other 
Majesty  not  quite  so  lenient :  George  HI.,  rightly  holding 
the  duke  could  not  serve  two  masters,  immediately  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  lord-lieutenancy  of  tlie  West  Riding,  and 
cancelled  his  colonelcy  of  militia  :  whereupon  Fox  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  proposing  “  The  sovereign  people  1  ”  at 
the  Whig  Club.  Both  the  peer  and  the  commoner  showed 
they  did  not  understand  their  countrymen,  who,  if  they  had 
wanted  to  toa:  t  th  ;ir  noble  selves,  would  assuredly  not  have 
imitated  the  Republicans  of  France,  seeing  the  popular  toast 
at  the  time  with  the  mob  was  “  Damnation  to  the  French  I  ” 
It  was  a  fashion  then  with  a  ceitain  sort  of  politicians  to 
protess  great  admiratiou  of  the  champious  of  liberty, 
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equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  at  their  gatherinpis  they  drank, 
“May  the  lasit  kin<r  be  strangled  in  the  bowels  of  the  last 
priest  1”  At  the  Call’s  IIea<l  clubs,  as  soon  as  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  the  anniversary-hymn  sung  in  honor  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  a  calf’s  skull  was  fille<l  with 
wine,  and  passed  round  to  “  Tlie  pious  memory  of  the 
worthy  patriots  who  had  killed  the  tyrant,  and  delivered 
the  country  from  his  arbitrary  sway  I  ”  In  1735  a  riot  took 
place  in  Sufiblk  Street,  Charing  Cross,  only  quelled  hy  the 
calling  out  of  the  (iuanls.  Acconling  to  a  magazine  of  the 
time,  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  met  at  a  tavern, 
dressed  up  a  calfs  he.id  in  a  napkin,  and  threw  it  into  a 
bonfire,  waving,  at  the  same  time,  handkerchiefs  dippetl  in 
red  wine  from  the  windows,  A  mob  assembled,  smashed 
the  windows,  and  then  forced  their  way  into  the  bouse. 

“  Strange  times !  when  noble  peers,  secure  from  riot. 

Can’t  keep  Noll's  annual  f<«tival  in  quiet. 

Through  sashes  broke,  dirt,  stones,  and  brands  thrown  at  ’em. 

Which,  if  not  scaiid-  was  brand-alum  magnatum. 

Forceil  to  run  down  to  vaults  for  safer  quarters, 

And  in  coal-holes  their  riblions  hide,  and  garters  1  ” 

A  very  different  story  is  told  by  one  of  the  supposed  Re¬ 
publicans.  Writing  to  Spence,  Lord  Middlesex  says, 
“  Eight  friends  met  together  by  chance  on  the  SOth  of  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  and  after  dinner,  having  drunk  very  plentifully,  some 
of  the  company  going  to  the  window  saw  a  boys’  bonfire  in 
the  street,  and  cried  out :  ‘  Damn  it !  why  should  not  we 
have  a  fire  as  well  as  anybody  else !  ’  The  imprudent 
drawer  sent  for  fagots,  and  a  large  fire  blazed  before  the 
door.  Upon  which  some  of  us,  wiser,  or  rather  soberer, 
than  the  rest,  bethinking  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  what 
day  it  was,  and  fearing  the  consequences  a  bonfire  on  that 
day  might  have,  proposed  drinking  loyal  and  popid.ir 
healths  to  the  mob,  out  of  the  window,  in  order  to  convince 
tiiem  we  did  not  intend  it  as  a  ridicule  upon  that  day. 
The  healtlis  that  were  drunk  were  these,  and  these  only : 
The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  ;  the  Protestant  succes¬ 
sion  ;  liberty  and  projierty ;  the  present  administration  : 
upon  which  the  first  stone  was  thrown ;  and  then  began 
our  siege,  which,  tor  the  time  it  lasted,  was  at  least  as  fu¬ 
rious  as  that  of  I’hilipsbourg.  It  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  we  got  any  assistance  :  the  more  sober  part  of  us  had 
a  fine  time  of  it,  fighting  to  prevent  fighting ;  in  danger  cf 
being  knocked  on  the  head  by  stones  that  came  in  at  the 
window  ;  in  danger  of  lieing  run  through  the  boily  by  our 
mad  friends,  who,  sword  in  hand,  swore  they  would  go  out, 
Uiough  they  first  made  their  way  through  us.  At  length 
the  justice,  attended  by  a  strong  lx)ily  of  Guanls,  came  and 
dispersed  the  populace.  This  is  the  whole  story,  from  which 
so  many  calves’  heads,  bloody  napkins,  and  the  Lsml  knows 
what,  have  been  made.  It  has  been  the  talk  of  the  town 
and  country,  and  small-l>eer,  and  bread  and  cheese  to  my 
friends  the  garreteers  of  Grub  Street.” 

A  few  years  back,  some  little  stir  was  created  by  certain 
gentlemen  at  a  public  dinner  giving  the  pope  precedence 
over  the  (jueen  in  the  matter  of  health-drinking.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  innovation  argued  that  religion  must  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  politics.  Of  just  the  contrarj’  opinion  was  a 
Surrey  magistrate,  who  complained,  in  1794,  of  the  toast  of 
“  Church  and  King,”  because  it  placed  the  church  above 
the  law  which  made  the  king  the  head  of  it.  The  worthy 
justice  expressed  a  hope  that  henceforth  the  toast  of  “  King 
and  Constitution  ”  might  be  substituted,  as  was  the  custom 
at  the  table  of  Sjieaker  Onslow.  Archbishop  Seeker,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  originated  the  change,  as  Dr.  John¬ 
son  declared  his  proposing  “  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,”  in  place  of  the  old  toast,  a  very  suspicious  act,  as 
unwarrantable  as  it  was  innovatiqg.  The  time-honoreil 
toast,  “The  Army  and  Navy”  still  holds  its  place,  al¬ 
though  another  ancient  favorite,  “  The  wooden  walls  of  old 
Ei^land,”  is  heard  no  more. 

ft  is  hard  for  the  proposer  or  acknowledger  of  such  well- 
worn  toasts  to  say  any  thing  new;  but  a  popular  actor  con¬ 
trived  to  do  so  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  propose  the  two 
services,  by  owning  that  he  had  never  b^n  in  the  army, 
though  he  had  been  in  many  a  mess :  while  the  only  chance 
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he  had  had  of  entering  the  navy  was  when  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  getting  into  the  Fleet  1  Lord  Chelmsfonl  being 
called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  the  navy  at  a  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  dinner,  said,  “  I  must  confess,  that  considerin<g  it  is 
now  many  years  since  I  was  in  the  service,  and  that  I  have 
since  passed  through  a  long  course  of  law,  I  cannot  help 
la-ing  reminded  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  a  noble 
friend  of  mine,  a  most  distinguished  lawyer,  many  years  ago, 
who,  being  at  a  public  dinner,  by  some  mistake,  when  ^e 
navy  had  been  proposed,  was  getting  up  to  do  honor  to  the 
toast,  when  he  was  pulled  down  by  his  neighlmr,  and  told 
th.at  navy  was  not  spelled  with  a  k.”  A  civic  dignitary 
once  createil  no  little  amusement  by  making  a  slight  altersk. 
tion  in  a  very  familiar  toast,  and  asking  the  company  to 
drink  to  “  Lord  Palmerston,  Lady  Palmerston,  and  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  ministers.” 

If  awkwartlness  in  proposing  a  toast  be  at  all  excusable, 
is  is  doublv  so  when  a  man  has  the  very  unusual  task  of 
proposing  bis  own  health.  Charles  Mathews  was  placed  in 
that  predicament  when  he  doubled  the  parts  of  bost  and 
guest  u[>on  taking  leave  of  bis  friends  uefore  starting  for 
Uie  antipodes ;  and  admirably  the  well-gr.aced  actor  justi¬ 
fied  his  novel  position,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  was  naturally 
the  fittest  man  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening :  “  I 
venture  emphatically  to  affirm  there  is  no  man  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  giffed  indi¬ 
vidual  as  I  am.  I  have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  him  from  his  e.arlie8t  youth.  I  have  watched  over  and 
assisted  his  progress  from  childhood  ujiwards,  have  shared 
in  all  his  joys  and  griefs ;  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  publicly  declaring  that  there  is  not  a  man  on 
earth  for  whom  I  entertain  so  sincere  a  regard  and  afifeo- 
tion.  Indeed.  I  ilon’t  think  I  go  too  far  in  stating  that  he 
has  an  equal  affection  for  me.  He  has  come  to  me  for  ad¬ 
vice  over  and  over  again,  under  the  most  embarrassing  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  he  has  always  taken  my  advice  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  any  one  else.”  Ready  enough  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  own  ex|>ense,  we  doubt  if  our  comedian  would 
be  equal  to  perpetrating  such  a  joke  as  the  builder  did  in 
sweet  unconsciousness,  when,  returning  thanks  to  those  who 
h.ad  drunk  his  health,  he  modestly  observed  that  he  was 
“more  fitted  for  the  scaffold  than  for  public  speaking  1” 
Mivdesty  did  not  trouble  Lunardi  the  balloonist,  who,  lieing 
called  upon  for  a  toast  at  a  public  dinner,  actually  bad  van¬ 
ity  and  impudence  enough  to  rise  and  propose  “  Lunardi, 
the  fiivorite  of  the  ladies !  ” 

Women  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  “  toasts,”  but  the 
sex  is  still  honoreil  collectively  as  “  The  Ladies.”  Taking 
a  limitcil  view  of  his  subject,  a  benighted  man  at  a  bache¬ 
lors’  supper  took  the  liberty  of  giving,  “  Our  Future 
Wives,  —  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  I  ”  The 
addenda  at  least  would  have  been  appreciated  by  the  old 
fogy  who,  haanng  escaped  being  caught  by  the  “  sweetbriers 
in  the  garden  of  life,”  when  asked  fur  a  toast,  pro]X)sed, 
“Woman,  —  the  morning-star  of  infancy,  the  day-star  of 
manhooil,  the  evening-star  of  age :  bless  our  stars,  and  may 
they  always  be  kept  at  a  telescopic  distance  I  ”  He  would 
probably  nave  made  a  very  wry  face  at  the  old  Scotch 
toast,  — 

“  May  we  a’  be  canty  and  cosy, 

An’  ilk  hae  a  wife  in  his  bosy ;  ” 

although  he  might  not  have  dared  to  decline  the  invitation ; 
for  in  deep-drinking  days  it  was  held  a  great  affront  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  a  toast.  Two  young  noblemen  were  stay¬ 
ing  at  Brechin  Castle,  and  Lord  Panmure  invited  his  ten¬ 
ant,  Panlathie,  to  meet  them  at  dinner,  telling  him  to  be 
sure  and  bring  some  money  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
cloth  was  removed.  Lord  Panmure  led  off  with  the  first 
toast :  “  All  hats  in  the  fire,  or  twenty  pounds  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  1  ”  Four  hats  were  immediately  in  the  fire.  From  one 
of  the  Englishmen  came,  “  All  coats  in  the  fire,  or  fifty 

Cls  on  the  table  1  ”  and  four  coats  went  off  their  owners’ 
.  The  next  toast  was,  “  All  boots  in  the  fire,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  on  the  table  I  ”  Then  came  Panlathie’s 
turn :  crying  out,  “  Two  fore-teeth  in  the  fire,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  on  the  table  I  ”  and  pulling  his  teeth  out,  — 
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false  ones,  of  course,  — he  threw  them  into  the  fire.  The 
example  was  not  followed  :  so  Panlathie  went  home  minus 
his  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  but  with  his  pockets  richer  by  six 
hundred  pounds.  Tlie  story  may  be  true,  although  we  have 
read  of  a  very  similar  performance,  in  which  Panlathie’s 
part  was  played  by  witty  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  for  such 
ge^s  jumped  with  our  grandsires’  notions  of  humor. 

A  writer  in  the  Connoisseur  betrays  his  nativity  in  a  cu¬ 
rious  way.  Arguing  against  the  folly  of  trusting  one’s 
fiiends  with  secrets,  the  essayist  sa^s,  “  Happy  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  the  confidence  of  one  friend,  they  are 
impatient  to  nianiiest  their  importance  to  another :  till,  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  their  friend,  and  their  friend’s  friend,  the 
whole  matter  is  perfectly  known  to  all  our  friends  round  the 
Wrekin.”  Only  a  proud  Salopian  could  have  tlius  dragged 
in  the  country  toast.  The  ancient  city  of  Lichfield  has  its 
peculiar  toast,  “  Weale  and  worship,”  always  given  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  health  of  the  sovereign  has  been  drunk.  “St. 
Dunstau  ”  is  a  standing  toast  at  the  dinners  of  the  Gold- 
laiiths’  company.  Tattersall,  the  founder  of  that  famous 
institution,  “  the  Corner,”  had  a  special  toast  of  his  own, 
which  he  loved  to  hear  given  with  all  the  honors  by  the 
Newmarket  jockeys  at  the  end  of  every  racing  season :  this 
was  “  Hammer  and  Highflyer,”  two  Hs  that  had  won  him 
fame  on  the  turf,  and  fortune  in  the  rostrum.  Tattersall’s 
alliteration  reminds  us  of  two  toasts  called  the  Four  //s, 
and  The  Eight  i/s,  one  running, — 

“  Happy  are  we  met,  Happy  have  we  been. 

Happy  may  we  part,  and  Happy  mei^t  again ;  ” 

and  the  other,  “Handsome  Husband.  Handsome  House, 
Health  and  Happiness,  Here  and  Hereafter.”  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  Ixiwled  time  away  in  Marylebone  Gar¬ 
dens,  use<l,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  give  a  flinner  to  the 
sliarpers  who  made  that  once  popular  resort  their  hunting- 
ground.  and  always  gave  tlie  fast  toast  of  the  evening  him- 
se  f :  this  was  a  very  suggestive  alteration  of  the  old  for¬ 
mula,  “  To  our  next  merry  meeting,”  —  “  May  as  many  of 
us  as  remain  unhanged  next  spring  meet  here  again !  ” 

“  Horses  sound,  dogs  hearty,  earth  stopped,  and  foxes 
plenty,”  was  a  toast  old  fox-hunters  always  honored  with 
pint-bumpers.  The  South  Highland  couplet,  — 

“  Green  hills  and  waters  bine. 

Gray  plaids  and  tarry  woo’,” 

is  still  a  favorite  at  i^ricultural  gatherings,  at  which  no 
better  toast  could  be  proposed  than  old  Tusser’s  quatrain : 

“  Good  luck  to  the  hoof  and  the  horn  ; 

Good  luck  to  the  flock  and  the  fleece ; 

Good  luck  to  the  growers  of  corn, 

With  blessings  of  plenty  and  peace  1  ” 

The  mining  toast  in  Yorkshire  is,  “  May  all  our  labors  be 
in  vein  1  ”  Punning  toasts  are  rarer  than  would  be  supposed. 
Here  are  three  old  ones  :  “  May  our  commanders  have  the 
eye  of  a  Hawke  and  the  heart  of  a  Wolfe.  ”  “  May  we 
never  have  a  Fox  too  cunning  nor  a  Pitt  too  deep.  ”  “  May 
our  liberty  never  be  swallowed  in  a  Pitt.”  The  statesman 
whose  name  is  thus  played  upon  is  credited  with  the  au¬ 
thorship  of,  “  May  the  trade  of  Kidderminster  be  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot  by  all  the  world ;  ”  but  according  to  another  story, 
Sheridan,  when  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Stafibrd,  mightily  offended  the  obtuse  sons  of  Crispin  by 
proposing  at  a  dinner,  “  May  the  trade  of  Stafl'ord  be 
trampled  under  foot  W  all  the  world  1  ”  A  quicker-witted 
company  welcomed  Judge  Story’s  toast  at  the  dinner  in 
celebration  of  Everett’s  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James :  “  (^nius,  —  sure  to  be  welcomed 
where  Ever-ett  goes  1  ”  a  compliment  responded  to  by  the 
new-made  envoy  with,  “  Law,  Equity,  and  Juri^rudence,  — 
no  efibrts  can  raise  them  above  one  Story.”  'Ae  profane¬ 
sounding  toast,  “  Dam  the  canals,  sink  the  coal-pits,  blast 
the  minerals,  consume  the  manufactures,  disperse  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain !  ”  has  been  attributed  to  Erskine, 
and  to  Smeaton  the  engineer. 


During  the  reign  of  crinoline,  the  following  toast  was 
drunk  with  enthusiasm  :  “  The  Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 
Petticoat,  —  the  three  ruling  powers  of  the  day  ;  the  first 
spreads  knowledge,  the  second  spreads  murals,  and  the  last 
^reads  considerably.”  Among  those  who  followed  Lord 
Brougham’s  grandfather  to  the  grave  in  1782  was  the  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  acted  as  chief-mourner,  and  took  the 
chair  at  the  funeral  feast.  Dinner  over,  the  duke  rose  and 
said,  “  Friends  and  neighbors,  before  I  give  you  the  toast 
of  the  day,  —  the  memory  of  tlie  deceased,  —  I  ask  you  to 
drink  to  we  health  of  the  founder  of  the  feast,  —  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician.  Dr.  Harrison  1  ”  Alphonse  Karr  made  a 
happy  hit  at  a  dinner  of  homceopathists,  whereat,  after  one 
medical  celebrity  after  another  had  been  toasted,  the  presi¬ 
dent  bethought  himself  to  call  upon  Karr,  and  reminded 
him  that  he  nad  not  yet  proposed  any  one’s  health.  Thus 
challenged,  Alphonse  rose,  and  gravely  said,  “  I  propose 
the  health  of  the  sick  I  ”  A  Scotchman  in  Karr’s  place 
would  perhaps  have  given  the  more  comprehensive  toast :  — 

“  Here’s  a  health  to  the  sick,  stilts  to  the  lame, 

Claes  to  the  back,  and  brose  to  the  wame.” 

A  bad  speaker,  or  one  not  careful  in  the  use  of  emphasis, 
would  boggle  terribly  in  the  delivery  of  the  metrical 
toasts,  — 

“  Here’s  a  health  to  all  those  that  I  love ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  all  those  that  love  me ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  all  those  that  love  those  that  I  love. 

And  to  those  that  love  those  that  love  me. 

Here’s  to  those  that  love  them  that  love  us ; 

Here’s  to  them  that  love  those  that  love  us ; 

Here’s  to  those  that  love  those,  that  love  those,  that  love  those. 
That  love  those  that  love  them  that  love  us.” 

For  ourselves,  we  much  prefer  the  curter  benison,  — 

"  Health,  love,  and  ready  rhino. 

To  every  one  that  you  and  I  know  !  ” 

The  compiler  of  a  collection  of  toasts  and  sentiments 
calculated  to  heighten  social  mirth,  and  to  add  fresh  charms 
to  the  cheerful  glass,  excuses  the  publication  of  such  a 
trifle  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  established  custom  then 
in  1791),  in  most  societies,  public  or  private,  for  the  presi- 
ent  to  call  upon  each  of  the  company  in  turn  for  a  toast. 
A  ready  man  need  never  have  been  at  a  loss  to  improvise  a 
sentiment ;  for  the  unready,  blessed  with  a  decent  memory,  a 
long  list  of  toasts  of  every  conceivable  kind  was  a  welcome 
aid.  We  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  sort  of  “  sentiments  ” 
in  favor  eighty  years  ago  :  “  Addition  to  our  trade,  multi¬ 
plication  to  our  manufactui-es,  subtraction  to  our  taxes,  and 
reduction  to  places  and  pensions.”  “  A  speedy  exportation 
to  the  enemies  of  Britain  without  any  drawback.”  “  Laurel- 
water  to  the  secret  enemies  of  our  glorious  constitution.” 
“  Short  shoes  and  long  corns  to  England’s  enemies.”  “  A 
cobweb  pair  of  breeches,  a  porcupine  saddle,  a  hard-trot¬ 
ting  horse,  and  a  long  journey,  to  the  enemies  of  Britain.” 
Eighty  years  since,  a  minister  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  everybody’s  enemy  but  his  own,  a  belief  finding 
expression  in,  “  May  the  king  always  differ  from  a  vicar’s 
horse,  —  not  be  guided  by  a  minister.”  “  May  the  members 
of  Parliament  do  the  business  of  the  people,  not  that  of 
the  minister,  except  he  be  a  bad  minister ;  and  then  may  the 
people  do  his  business  I  ”  Home  rule  is  evidently  no  new 
idea ;  but  we  fancy  its  modern  preachers  would  be  the  first 
to  cry  out  if  the  sentiment,  “  May  he  who  has  neither  wife, 
mistress,  nor  estate,  in  England  never  have  any  share  in  the 
government  of  it  1  ”  were  put  into  practice.  Teetotalers 
themselves  might  drink,  “  Adam’s  ale ;  and  may  so  pure  an 
element  be  always  at  h^d  1  ”  though  they  would  certainly 
object  to,  — 

“  The  lass  and  the  glass,  and  the  merry  good  fellow, 

Who’s  always  good  company  when  he  gets  mellow;  ” 

and  might  even  find  “  May  we  never  want  a  friend  when 
we  have  not  a  bottle  to  give  him  1  ”  too  suggestive  to  be  en- 
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tertained.  “  Days  of  ease,  and  nights  of  pleasure,”  sounds 
somewhat  too  rakish ;  but,  as  a  set-off,  we  have,  “  Youth 
without  folly,  age  without  pain.”  “  Health  of  Ixxly,  peace 
of  mind,  a  clean  shirt,  and  a  guinea.”  “  Love  to  one,  friend¬ 
ship  to  a  few,  and  good-will  to  all.”  We  cannot  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  morality  of,  “  Great  men  honest,  and  honest 
men  great ;  ”  or,  “  Every  honest  man  his  right,  every  ro zue 
a  halter ;  ”  although  some  folks  would  exclaim  loudly  against 
the  latter  clause.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  wish,  — 

“  Money  to  him  who  has  spirit  to  use  it, 

And  life  to  him  who  has  courage  to  lose  it ;  ” 

and  we,  are  sure  we  cannot  offer  our  readers  a  fairer  parting- 
wish  than  “  Mair  freens  and  less  need  o’  them.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NOVEL  by  the  author  of  “  The  Coming  Race  ”  will  com¬ 
mence  in  the  October  number  of  Blackwood. 

Charles  Reade  has  been  enlightening  the  subscribers  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  subject  of  fiddles. 

The  Figaro  announces  that  a  new  drama,  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  will  be  finished  before  the  winter. 

Major  Francis  Doyne  Dwyer  is  engaged  upon  a 
“  Life  of  Charles  Lever,”  including  extriacts  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  Lever  was  a  charming  letter-writer. 

The  title  of  the  novel  on  which  the  author  of  “  The 
Caxton  Family”  is  engaged  is  “Kenelm  Chillingly:  his 
Adventures  and  Opinions.’’ 

If  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  does  not  rise  speedily  from 
its  ruins,  it  will  nut  be  from  a  dearth  of  architects,  as  the 
number  of  those  who  have  already  inscribed  their  names  to 
take  part  in  the  competition  tor  the  reconstruction  of  the 
building  is  lour  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

It  appe  ars  that  the  affiur  which  took  place  at  Trouville 
the  other  tlay,  when  M.  'I'hiers  was  met  with  insulting 
cries,  was  due  to  a  drunken  freak  on  the  part  of  some 
young  men  on  board  a  Russian  yacht.  The  owner  of  the 
yacht  is  exonerated. 

The  poor  chef  of  the  guillotine  in  Paris  had  a  rasping 
toothache.  Such  is  the  nature  of  revenge  in  advance,  for 
it  could  have  been  no  other  motive,  that  not  one  dentist  in  his 
quarter  would  take  the  tooth  out,  though  he  oll'ered  twenty 
francs  for  doing  it. 

A  COSTLY  vase,  the  value  of  which  when  complete  will 
amount  to  one  thousand  guineas,  is  being  made  at  the  Royal 
Porcelain  M  inufactory,  at  Berlin ;  and  it  is  inteuded  to  be 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  his  departure 
from  Berlin,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit. 

A  COUNCIL  of  dancing-masters  h.as  been  held  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  with  the  avowed  object  of  raising  dancing  from  its 
present  neglected  condition,  and  elevating  it  into  a  fine  art. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  assembly  that  Dutchmen  and 
Dutch  women  are  not  habitually  as  light  as  the  sylph  and 
as  graceful  as  the  gazelle  when  they  joined  the  mazy 
round. 

Rochefort  has  deposited  with  the  governor  of  his 
prison  the  first  part  of  his  “  History  of  the  Second  Empire.” 
The  authorities  will  hardly  refuse  the  requisite  permission 
to  print  what  must  be  to  them  more  than  a  pleasure.  The 
book  will  sell  largely ;  for,  after  all,  Parisians  retain  a  sly 
well-wish  lor  their  gamin,  who  wants,  besides,  to  provide 
the  means  to  complete  the  education  of  his  son,  destined 
to  be  an  artist. 

In  a  recent  discussion  at  the  British  Association  on 
“Polygamy  as  ali'ecting  population,”  Sir  John  Bowring 
said  his  persu.asion  was,  tnat  many  wives  produced  many 
embarrassments,  and  that  had  been  the  experience  of  every 
missionary  in  every  Eastern  country.  As  he  once  told  the 
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king  of  Siam,  we  found  one  wife  quite  enough  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  thought  him  unreasonable  to  have  five  hundred ; 
but  his  Majesty  replied  that  he  thought  he  was  very  moder¬ 
ate,  seeing  that  his  father  had  seven  hundred. 

Fifty-seven  Chinese  sailors  having  been  shipwrecked, 
and  eaten  by  cannibals,  off  the  coast  of  Formosa,  near  the 
point  inhabited  by  cannibals,  the  emperor  of  China  has 
issued  the  following  high-flown  mandate :  **  Let  the  suf¬ 
ferers  be  rewarded  according  to  the  will  of  the  memorialist 
Let  the  civil  and  military  officers  make  speed  to  examine 
and  punish  the  cannibals,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  we  cher¬ 
ish  the  people  in  our  bosom.”  Those  who  have  eaten  the 
Chinese,  however,  cherished  them  much  more  in  their 
bosoms,  —  indeed,  also,  if  not  so  poetic,  cherished  them  in 
their  stomachs. 

The  Paris  Figaro  warns  its  readers  against  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  the  announcement  of  a  hotel  whose  pro¬ 
prietor  informs  the  public  that  “  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  are  s[)oken  here.”  An  Englishman,  it  says, 
who  lately  ‘‘  descended  ”  at  the  hotel  in  question,  and  could 
find  no  waiter  possessing  even  the  most  rudimentary  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  English  language,  asked  fur  the  inter¬ 
preter  ;  and,  being  told  that  there  was  none,  demanded  an 
explanation.  “  By  whom,  then,”  he  inquired,  “  are  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  spoken  ?  ”  “  By  the  travel¬ 
lers,  sir,  who  come  to  the  hotel,’  was  the  reply. 

The  Nordische  Prexse  announces  that  there  has  lately 
been  discovered  at  St.  Petersburg  the  only  work  of  sculp¬ 
ture  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  consisting  of  a  group  in  mar¬ 
ble,  representing  a  chihl  reposing  on  a  dolphin.  Models  in 
plaster,  and  engravings,  of  the  group  are  well  known ;  but 
the  original,  the  existence  of  which  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1770  is  Incontestably  proved,  has  disappeared  since  then; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  says  the  Presse,  that  the  group 
which  has  been  found,  among  other  objects  of  art  bought  in 
the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  to  adorn  the  palace 
of  the  Taurida,  is  really  the  original  by  the  chisel  of  Ra¬ 
phael.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligence  is  given  under  re¬ 
serve. 

An  interesting  fact  has,  acconling  to  the  Honolulu  Ga- 
ze*te,  been  recently  observed  respecting  the  growth  of  corals. 
Somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago  Capt.  Maegregor,  of  the 
steamer  Kilanea,  moored  a  buoy  in  Kealakokna  Bay.  Late¬ 
ly  he  was  ordered  to  hoist  the  anchor,  and  examine  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  chain.  The  latter,  which  is  a  heavy,  two-inch 
cable,  was  found  covered  with  corals  and  o«ter-shells,  some 
of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand.  Tlie  larger  corals 
measured  four  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  which  repre¬ 
sents  tlieir  growth  during  the  period  of  two  years  that  the 
anchor  and  cable  hail  been  submerged.  When  taken  out  of 
the  water,  the  cable  had  small  crabs  on  it.  A  query  arises, 
whether  these  crabs  live  on  the  coral  insects,  or  whether 
they  simply  seek  the  branches  of  the  coral  for  protection. 
The  popular  belief  is  that  corals  are  of  extremely  slow 
growth.  Yet  here  is  a  rapidity  of  formation  equal  to  over 
seventeen  feet  in  a  century. 

The  sale  of  explosive  cigars  has,  says  the  Figaro,  recom¬ 
menced  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  these  dangerous  articles  from 
btung  offered  to  the  puolic.  The  cigars  in  question  appear 
genuine  to  the  purchaser,  but  contain  a  minute  squib  or 
cracker,  which,  when  the  cigar  has  been  consumed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  explodes,  the  cigar  itself  flying  to  some  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  Not  only  are  these  cigars 
capable  of  severely  wounding  those  who  smoke  them,  but 
they  often  lead  to  inconvenient  and  deplorable  results. 
Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman  happening  to  have  some  in  his 
pocket,  and  lielieving  them  to  be  ordinary  cigars,  offered 
one  to  his  uncle,  whose  property  he  expected  to  inherit,  and 
who  wore  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  His  horror  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  when  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the  entire  jaw  of  his 
respected  relative  briskly  expelled  from  his  mouth,  and  fas¬ 
ten  on  to  the  features  of  a  high  oflScial  personage,  who  was 
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heard  to  shriek  out  indignantly,  “  Monsieur,  you  have  bitten 
me  1  ” 

It  is  sad,  under  any  circumstances,  to  stand  helplessly  by, 
»nd  watch  the  last  struggles  for  life  of  a  drowning  man ;  but 
doubly  sad  must  it  be  to  abandon  a  sailor  who,  having  fallen 
overboard,  has  managed  for  the  moment  to  save  himself,  yet 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  succor  without  risking  the  lives 
of  many  for  the  sake  of  one.  Such  scenes  as  this  sometimes 
occur.  Capt.  Dnndas,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company’s  Service,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  English  Admirality  Cummitee  on  Lifeboats,  and  whose 
report  lias  just  been  printed,  says,  “  I  remember  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  who  was  wa.shed  overboard  in  a  south-west 
monsoon :  there  was  a  frightful  sea  running  at  the  time,  and 
the  man  got  on  a  grating;  the  sea  was  so  bad  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  would  not  lower  a  boat,  and  could  not  get  up  to  him 
with  the  ship,  so  the  man  was  seen  floating  away  on  the  grat¬ 
ing.  It  is,  no  doubt,”  adds  Capt.  Dundas,  “a  very  pain¬ 
ful  thing  to  abandon  a  man ;  but  the  captain,  in  that  case, 
was  not  justified  in  risking  the  lives  of  eight  or  nine  men 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  one.” 

The  Athenaum  sa^s,  “  The  world  is  likely  to  get  an  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Browning’s  question,  which  so  many  have 
echoed,  — 

‘  What’s  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip, 

Chose  land-travel  or  sea-faring, 

Boots  and  chest,  or  staff  and  scrip, 

Rather  thi>n  pace  up  and  down 
Any  longer  l^ndon-town  1 ' 

Mr.  Alfred  D.imett,  to  whom  the  poem  referred,  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  author  of  ‘  Ranolf  and  Amohia  ;  a  South 
Sea  Day-Dream,’ just  published.  Possibly,  as  it  is,  alas  1 
go  many  , 

‘Years  ago  when  he  was  young,’ 

the  new  poet  may  be  a  son  of  him  who  was  last  hcanl  ot 
on  b(jard  the  felucca  which  overhauled  the  “  English  brig  ” 
while  “  sailing  by  Trieste  ”  not  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 
However  this  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  who  has 
delighted  so  many,  we  promise  this  Mr.  Alfred  Domett 

‘  A  clear  stage  and  a  crowd  to  see.’  ” 

An  ingenious  French  artisan  has,  it  is  stated,  invented  a 
scheme  for  the  prevention  of  revolutions,  and  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  lie  attributes  the  convulsions  of  society 
to  which  his  unfortunate  country  has  of  late  years  been  sub- 

i’ect  to  a  sjiecies  of  political  <1  ram-drinking  producing  an  un- 
lealthy  condition  of  mind.  Young  men,  he  says,  who  would 
lead  quiet  and  useful  lives  if  they  followed  their  natural  incli¬ 
nations,  are  led  Ity  older  offenders  to  indulge  in  daily  drams  of 
politics,  until  their  brains  become  diseased,  and  they  labor 
under  an  insatiable  thirst  for  political  excitement.  If  taken 
in  time,  this  morbid  craving  may  be  subdued,  and  reason 
will  regain  its  sway.  lie  therefore  suggests  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  retreats  for  habitual  politicians,  into  which  they 
may  be  either  placed  by  their  friends,  or  voluntarily  retire, 
until  their  cure  is  perfected.  Any  habitual  politician  who 
is  a  public  nuisance  may,  on  the  certificate  of  two  competent 
authorities  of  different  |)olitical  persuasions,  be  confined  in 
a  retreat  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  pursued  towards  patients  is  to  administer  to 
them  immense  doses  of  political  economy,  public  speeches, 
treatises  on  the  rights  of  man,  the  wrongs  of  woman,  &c., 
and  thoroughly  to  fatigue  and  disgust  them  with  the  public 
questions  of  the  day,  until  they  gladly  turn  to  occupations 
of  a  more  harmless  nature.  Although  these  institutions  are 
primarily  intended  for  political  patients,  red-hot  sectarians 
will  be  admitted  if  there  is  room  for  them,  and  their  friends 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  their  maintenance :  these  latter  will 
require  a  slightly  different  method  of  treatment.  They  are 


to  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  endless  discussions ;  it  being 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  they  are  all  to  speak  simultaneously, 
and  not  to  cease  discussing  until  they  have  permission  to  do 
so,  —  such  permission  only  being  given  where  all  engaged  in 
the  argument  are  speechless  from  exhaustion.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  be  continued  daily  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

An  action  of  much  interest  to  composers  and  dramatic 
authors  has  just  been  decided  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  M.  Sauvage,  a  well-known  librettist,  and  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  the  composer  of  “  Hamlet,”  produced  joint¬ 
ly  in  1859  an  opera  called  “  Gillotin  et  son  Pbre,”  which  was 
accepted  and  put  in  rehearsal  at  the  0]>era  Comique  the 
year  atlerwards.  The  rehearsals  of  “  Gillotin  et  son  Pfere  ” 
were,  however,  interrupted  for  various  reasons,  but  always 
at  the  suggestion  of  MT.  Ambroise  Thomas,  until  at  last  the 
patience  of  the  librettist,  after  twelve  years’  trial,  gave  way. 
He  called  upon  the  composer  to  allow  the  rehearsals  of  the 
piece  to  be  proceeded  with ;  and,  making  the  request  in  a 
formal  manner,  met  with  a  formal  refusal.  M.  Thomas,  never 
quite  satisfied  with  his  work,  had  now,  after  the  success  of 
“  Mignon  ”  and  “  Hamlet,”  become  ashamed  of  it,  and 
declined  to  permit  its  protluction.  Thereupon  M.  Sauvage 
commenced  actions  for  damages  both  against  M.  Ambroise 
Tliomas,  fur  withholding  his  permission,  and  against  M.  de 
Leuven,  director  of  the  Opera  Comiejue,  for  not  bringing  out 
“  Gillotin  et  son  P6re  ”  with  or  without  permission.  After 
a  long  inquiry  the  court  decided  :  1.  That  there  was  no 
case  ag.ainst  M.  de  Leuven.  2.  That  M.  Ambroise  Thomas 
had  a  right  to  object  to  the  performance  of  his  own  music. 
3.  That  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  was  at  the  same  time  bound 
to  compensate  M.  Sauvage,  his  librettist,  for  the  injury  he 
did  him  by  preventing  the  protluction  of  a  work  which  be¬ 
longed  equally  to  librettist  and  composer. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  lightning-conductors  is  occupy¬ 
ing  public  attention,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  there 
exists  a  concise  memorandum  on  this  subject  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  acknowledged  eminence  and  authority,  —  the  late 
Sir  William  Snow  Harris.  This  memorandum  was  deemed 
of  so  much  value  that  it  was  published,  in  1858,  as  a  war- 
oflice  circular  by  the  late  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  when  inspec¬ 
tor-general  of  fortifications,  for  the  guidance  of  engiiieer- 
oflicers ;  and  has  since  been  consul  ed  in  n*gard  to  the 
addition  of  lightning-conductors  to  government-magazines 
and  public  buildings.  In  publishing  this  memorandum,  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  drew  attention,  in  a  short  introduction,  to 
the  leading  principles  enunciated  in  it,  some  of  which  arc 
clearly  opposed  to  the  popular  notions  commonly  prevailing 
tipon  this  subject.  For  example.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris 
strenuously  op()oses  the  notion  that  metal  in  a  building, 
whether  dis|X)sed  in  the  form  of  a  conductor,  or  otherwise, 
ever  attracts  lightning.  The  conductor  does  no  more  than 
conduct  the  electricity  by  furnishing  it  with  a  path  of  least 
resistance  through  the  building.  Again,  “  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  contrary,  in  endeavoring  to  insulate  the 
conductors  from  the  building.”  “  The  best  material  is  cop¬ 
per,  either  in  tubi*  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  diameter, 
and  one  eighth  inch  thick,  or  plates  three  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  and  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.” 
“  The  summit  of  the  ro«l  should  be  {toin'ed ;  but  gold,  gilt, 
or  platinum  tops  are  unnecessary.”  “  All  metal  surfaces, 
whether  lead,  copper,  or  iron,  in  ridges,  roofs,  gutters,  or 
coverings  to  doors  or  windows,  to  be  connected  by  plates  of 
copper  with  the  conducting  system.”  Sir  VV’illiam  Snow 
Harris  is  very  emphatic  with  regard  to  the  uselessness  of 
lightning-conductors  attached  to  poles  some  feet  distant 
from  the  buildings  which  they  art;  intended  to  protect.  He 
says,  “  We  should  not  place  a  rain-pijie  ten  feet  distant  from 
a  house,  if  we  wished  to  carry  off  rain  from  the  roof;  ”  and 
he  gives  an  example  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  detached  light¬ 
ning-conductor, —  the  destruction  by  lightning,  in  1857,  of 
Compton  Lodge  in  Jamaica,  which  was  nomin.diy  protected 
by  a  conductor  on  a  road  ten  feet  from  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  building.  Tliis  angle  “  was  shattered  to  pieces  :  the 
escape  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  miraculous ;  while 
the  lightning-rod,  ten  feet  distant,  remained  untouched.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


TINTAGEL. 


Pehchkd  or  this  livinp  granite,  rest, 

To  watch  day’s  life-ldc^  stain  the  sea,  — 
The  sea  that,  rolling  from  the  west, 

Uoars  here  eternally. 


List  how  the  weed-fnnged,  dripping  walls 
Resound  sore  smitten  with  tne  waves, 
What  time  the  silver  torrent  falls 
In  thnndcr  from  their  caves  I 


Before,  a  waste ;  behind  ns,  rise 
Tintagcl’s  lime-wom  vaults  and  aisles. 
O’er  Arthur’s  buried  grandeur  si^hs 
The  breeze  that  haunts  these  piles. 


What  msm’ries  from  dim  ages  roll  I 

What  pageants  cluster  round  that  name  I 
If  dreams  of  Arthur  charm  the  soul 
A  golden  hour,  small  blame. 


If,  flying  busy  days,  the  mind 
Love  musing  on  these  lonely  heights. 
O’er  these  the  ruins  once  enshrined 
King  Arthur  and  bis  knights  I 


Leagues,  leagues,  below  that  dark  sea-line, 
Slei-])s  wondrous  Lyonness,  whence  came 
The  Brave  and  Fair,  song-wreaths  to  twine 
Round  Arthur’s  crescent  fame. 


[September  21, 

If  precious  seed  we  l>ear  away 
For  future  frnitfrom  these  gray  walls. 

Where  Eld  and  Silence  shall  hold  sway 
Till  earth  in  min  falls. 


But  see !  there  homeward  flies  the  chough, 
King  Arthur’s  bird ;  night  onward  speeds. 
Of  old-world  lore  and  dreams,  enough ! 

Turn  we,  my  soul,  to  deeds  I 


SUMMER  DAYS. 


I. 

A  i.iTTLE  nook  of  wilderness 
Betw(‘en  the  meadow  and  the  river. 
Where  two  erewhile  together  came. 
And  one  will  come  no  more  forever. 


II. 

The  rastic  bridge,  the  narrow  road. 
The  seat  upon  the  fallen  pine. 

The  whisper  of  the  summer  woods. 
So  sweet,  but  not  so  sweet  as  thine. 


III. 

A  little  wild  flower  long  ago 
Among  the  tangliHl  grasses  grew : 

So  many  things  are  dead  sinee  then, 
Ilow  should  not  that  be  withered  too  ? 


The  mystic  arm,  the  sacred  brand. 

The  ltdte  whose  moonlit,  heaving  breast 
Bore  the  strange  death-boat,  in  that  land 
Are  hid  tiom  mortal  quest. 


We  may  not  in  Garde  Joyense  hold 
High  revelry ;  but  with  the  sound 
Of  those  wild  waters  upward  rolled. 
We  view  the  Table  Round ; 


And  from  these  crumbling  walls  the  spell 
Is  lifted.  Lol  the  Blameless  King 
Sits  with  his  peers.  What  tongue  can  tell 
The  thoughts  their  laces  bring  1 


Sir  Lancelot,  knighthood’s  flower ;  Gawain, 
The  tried,  the  trusty ;  Guinevere, 

Love’s  Rose,  with  Merlin  in  her  train. 

And  swan-white  dames,  are  here. 


An  instant  Fancy  can  delude 
Her  vot’r^  with  that  splendid  past ; 
But  soon  dies  out  her  airy  brood, 
Alas,  too  bright  to  last  I 


Yet  something  lingers  in  the  mind,— 
A  fragrance  thim  these  visions  old : 
Tj^s,  in  their  sapless  forms,  we  find 
By  which  ourselves  to  mo^d. 


Hence  valor,  simple  faith,  emprise' 

That  daunted  troin  no  foe  will  turn. 
Love  strong  as  death,  the  troth  that  lies 
In  noble  life,  we  learn. 


IV. 

Here  where  we  sat  I  sit  alone. 
Watching  until  ftie  sun  goes  down  ; 
For  though  ’tis  summer-time  to-«lay. 
To-morrow  will  the  woods  be  brown. 


V. 

“  Year  after  year,”  the  poet  sang. 
Year  after  year,  the  spirit  sighs ; 
And  summer  days  will  come  again. 
And  suns  will  set  in  summer  skies ; 


VI. 

But  to  this  borne  of  wilderness 
Between  the  meadow  and  the  river 
Will  any  come  because  we  came. 

And  say,  They  come  no  more  forever  1 


Burxbtt’s  Cocoainb  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  u  entirely  ftee  from  all  irritating  matter.  The  name 
and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Tradc^lark,  to  sccuro  the 
public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  nse  of  this  Trade-Mark  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  mental  and  physical  debility,  and  melanchoW, 
are  caused  by  a  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  To 
thoroughly  master  these  symptons.  Whiter  Specialti  fob 
Dtspbpsia  is  the  onlv  prompt,  efficient  and  safe  remedy.  H.  G. 
White,  Proprietor,  No.  107  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Price 
€1.00  per  bottle. 


We  tarry  while  the  gorgeous  dream 
Fades  from  these  far-famed,  darkling  knolls. 
Thrice  happy  if  the  heroic  gleam 
Irradiate  our  souls,  — 


Of  all  the  choice  condiments  that  belong  to  the  well-furnished 
table,  as  chow-chow,  piccalilli,  &c.,  none  is  so  much  prized,  as  a 
standard  relish  for  sonps,  fish,  and  meats,  as  the  Halford  Lei¬ 
cestershire  Table  Sacce,  at  once  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
them  all. 


